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ADVERTISEMENT. © 


87 E Remarks, which are here fire- 
ſented to the fiublic, were made in the 
hrogreſs of a courſe of Lectures in 
Morality, delivered to the Students of 
a College in Cambridge, in which Dr. 
Paley's © Princifiles of Moral and Po- 
litical Philoſoftthy” as the text book ; 
. that being the work, in which the flub- 
lic examination on moral ſubjefts for a 
Bachelor's degree was then conducted. 
Iindulge the hofe, that, in endeubouring 
to facilitate the acquiſition of clear ideas 
| on 
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on thoſe ſubjefs, in doing which I fre- 
tend to no more than the merit of a 
pioneer, I ſhall not be ſuſhefed of 
wiſhing to detract from the well-earned 
7 me of Dr. Paley, or of an) other 
writer, on whom I have had occaſion 
to antmadvert. 


It may be firofier to mention, that 
the quotations from Dr. Paley's book 
are made from the 8th edition in 800. 
In the different editions, there are many 
verbal variations ; but 1 am not aware, 
that there are any, which materially 


0 a work like the > which 
1 ſes to hen the, way to a _ſy;ſtem, 
and of which, therefore, the farts are 
_ Juſt, only as they contribute to the fier- 

Kahlen of the whole, the reader, it is 
| | hoped, 


F 
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noted, will have the candour not to 
make ui his mind, until "08 arrive at 
the end. | | 
| E. P. 
Rempiſtone Parſonage, | 
Ma 1, 1799. 
P. S. Since theſe Remarks were 
firſt made, and ſince they were written 
in their fireſent form, I have had the 
ſatigfuction to find, that, in ſome in- 
ftances, they are confirmed by their 
agreement with thoſe of that very ac- 
curate thinker and writer, Mr. T. 
Ludlam. See a work, entitled, © Six 
Eſſays uſion Theological, to which are 
added two uon Moral, ſubjefs. By 
Thomas Ludlam, A. M. Rector of Foſton, 
Leiceſterſhire. I beg leave to recom- 
mend the ſerious fieruſal of this work, 
as 25 that ＋ a the ſame 

| _—— 
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author, entitled, Four Eſſays,” to all 
ſtudents, who wiſh to obtain clear ideas 
on Theological or Moral ſuljeets, and 
more eſhecially on the former, or to be 
convinced of the importance of obtaining : 
them. I am herſuaded, that, for this 
recommendation, I ſhall receive the 
thanks of all, who. may attend to it. 
It affrears from theſe. works (for. of 
their author I have no other knowledge ) 
that Mr. T. Ludlam is. true diſciple of 
that ſchool, which boaſts the names of | 
Butler, Powell, Balguy, W. Ludlam, and 

January 1, 1800. | 
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Gal peruſal of the Book, 
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Though the word virtue among us, like virtus among 
the Romans, is ſometimes uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe 
than 1s here intended, it is ſcarcely neceſſary to ſay expreflly, 
that, throughout theſe Remarks, I mean to ſpeak of moral 
virtue. 
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P. 4, I. 14, for ſome read ſome. 
33, |. 12, . for geneal read general. 
69, I. 17, for enquire read inquire. 
146, I. 19, dele comma after epic. 


150, |. 17, inflead of a ſemicolon after motives, 
put 4 comma. 


213, I. 2, in the Note, put a comma after which. 


INTRODUCTION. 


To thoſe, who are beginning their in. 
quiries into Morality as a Science, it is 
matter of great perplexity to find ſuch a 
diverſity of opinions, in the different 
authors they conſult, with reſpect to its 
firſt hrincifiles. . The variety of notions 
to be met with, reſpecting the foundation, 
rule, motive, &c. of virtue, is almoſt equal 
to the number of thoſe, who have written 
on the ſubject. 4 gr 6 
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X INTRODUCTION. 


Of the ancients, ſome (particularly 
Thales) thought, that, in order to be 
virtuous, we muſt avoid doing any thing, 
which we ſhould blame in others. This, 


it it be conſidered as the foundation of 


moral obligation, evidently Mppoles a 
moral ſenſe ; ſince, without the aſſiſtance 


of ſuch a ſenſe, we ſhould be under great 


| uncertainty as to what we did or ought 


to blame in others. Probably, however, 
it was intended rather as the rule, than 


as the ground of duty. As ſuch, it is of 


unqueſtionable utility, and agrees, ſo far 
as it extends, with the noble rule of con- 
duct preſcribed by our Saviour; to which, 


however, as comprehending only the 


negative duties of doing no harm, it muſt 
be acknowledged to be greatly inferior. 


Some made virtue to conſiſt in Follow- 


ing nature. This opinion, though it 


contains 
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contains nothing pernicious, when it is 


rightly underſtood, was yet very liable 
to be perverted; and it was, accordingly, 
frequently perverted to very bad purpo- 
ſes; many ſuppoſing, that they were 
acting virtuouſly, whatever courſe they 
purſued, if they could but alledge, in de- 
fence of their conduct, that they felt an 
inclination to purſue it. As we proceed, 
we ſhall probably have occaſion to con- 


ſider this opinion more at large; as well 


as ſome others, which have had an ex- 
tenſive reception and influence. For the 
preſent, it may not be amiſs to mention, 
reſpecting it, that it has been explained 
and defended by Biſhop Butler, in his 
three excellent Sermons on human na- 


ture. "= 


Efiicurus held, that virtue conſiſts in 


Ja 


that exerciſe of the affections, which en- 


ables 
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ables us to poſſeſs the moſt perfect filea- 
' ſure. It is well known, that this opinion 
alſo has been abuſed to pernicious pur- 


poſes. It admits, no doubt, of an inter- 
pretation, which leads only to good. If, 
when underſtood as Eicurus probably 
intended, it be liable to blame, it is rather 


od becauſe. it confounds virtue with the 
4 motive to virtue, than that it countenan- 
ces actions, which the moſt rigid moraliſt 
would not approve ; for it is certain, that, 
1 if we ſo act as to ſecure our moſt terfect 
l *% hleaſure, or, in other words, our haſtf1i- 
f | nefs, which, as we confiſt of mind and 
4 i body, muſt comprehend mental as well 
as corfioreal pleaſure, we cannot do any 
thing wrong ; fince, if we did, our con- 
ſcience (admitting that conſtituent part 
of our nature as a fact) would not fail to 
embitter our reflections, and diſturb our 
peace. | PA 
| 5 Cicero 
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Cicero thought, that virtue conſiſted 
in a conformity to right reaſon ; or ra- 
ther, that virtue and right reaſon were the 


ſame *. 


Potamon and others, who, from their 
ſelecting what they approved among the 
opinions of each ſect of Philoſophers, and 
rejecting the reſt, were called Eclectics, 
made virtue to conſiſt in benevolencan 
opinion, which, under various modifica- 
tions, has ſince been very frequently 
revived. | 

Among the moderns, Mr. Hobbes, 
adopting the opinion of the Epicureans, 
makes virtue to be founded in /ſelf- 
love. 

Lord 


* « Ipſa virtus breviſſime recta ratio dici poteſt.“ 


Tuſcul. 4. 15. 


/ 
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Lord Shaftesbury,in his Characteriſtics, 
thinks, that it conſiſts in a conformity 

of our affections with our natural ſenſe of 

the ſublime and beautiful in things, or 
with the moral objects of right and 


wrong. 


Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his Evidence 
of natural and revealed Religion, ſays, 
this moral obligations ariſe from the 
eternal and neceſſary differences of things, 
antecedently to all poſitive inſtitution, 
and to all expectation of reward or : 


puniſhment. F e 


Mr. Wollaſton, author of the Religion 
of Nature delineated, was of opinion, 
that moral good and evil conſiſts in a con- 
formity or diſagreement to truth; in 
treating every thing as being what it is. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Brown, author of Eſſays on the 
Characteriſtics, after examining and con- 
demning the three laſt definitions of vir- 
tue, propoſes his own thus, © Virtue is 
the conformity of our affections with the 
public good; or the voluntary production 
of the greateſt happineſs.” 


Mr. Hutcheſon, in his Inquiry into 
the Original of our ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue, refers virtue to a moral ſenſe. 


Biſhop Butler alſo, who, as I have 
already obſerved, is an advocate for the 
principle of living according to nature, 
ſuppoſes a moral ſenſe, making conſcience 
the judge whether we do live according 
to nature (the whole of our nature or 


conſtitution) or not. - 


Mr. Hume makes a ſenſe of utility the 
| - ſole 
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ſole criterion- (if not the foundation) of 
virtue: | 


Dr. Adam, Smith, in his Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, reſolves moral obli- | 
| gation into irofiriety, ariſing | from a 
fellow-feeling or ſympathy. 


Laſtly, Dr. Paley defines virtue to 
be © the doing good to mankind, in obe- 
dience to the will of God, and for the ſake 
of everlaſting happineſs.” ; 


I am not aiming at a complete enume- 
ration of the different opinions concerning 
the natureand foundation of virtue, which | 


may be met with: 


Non ego cuncta meis amplecti verſibus opto; | 
Non mihi fi . centum ſiut, oraque 9 
Ferrea vox.“ 


This "Fae will give a ſufficient idea of 
a; * the 
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the diverſity itſelf; and of the perplexity 
thence ariſing to a young inquirer. 


It may, perhaps, be ſaid, that, ſince the 
writers on morality, however they may 
differ in theory, agree, for the moſt part, 
in the rules of conduct, which they lay 
down, this diverſity is not very material 
to the intereſts of virtue; that, with re- 
ſpect to any particular action, there is 
ſeldom any difference in determining on 
its nature, though the criterion, to which 
different perſons refer it, be not the ſame. 
Be this as it may, it is at leaſt deſirable, 
as matter of ſcience, that the principles, 
on which the obligation to moral duties 
' ſtands, ſhould be reduced to that certainty, 
of which, from their nature, they are ca- 
pable. It is ſatisfactory to the mind to 
know, on every ſubject, how far its pow- 

ers reach, and how long reſearch may be 
| 5 continued 
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continued with the probability of ſucceſs. 
I am, indeed, far from thinking, with Mr. 
Locke, that morality is capable of demon- 
ftration; as, in the courſe of my Remarks, 
I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more parti- 
cularly. I am of opinion, however, that 
the ſubject may be delivered from many 
embarraſſments, under which it now 
labours, and which give to morality an 
appearance of uncertainty and inſtability, 
not neceſſarily belonging to it. To de- 
liver” it from theſe embarraſſments, is 
what I have aimed at in the following 
Remarks. How far I have ſucceeded, it 
is the province of others to determine. 
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REMARKS 


REMARKS 
5 
THEORY OF MORALS, 
_ 

CHAP. 1. 


ON THE FOUNDATION OF VIRTUE. 


Tur want of diſtinguiſhing properly 
between virtue itſelf, and the motive to 
virtue, is, if I miſtake not, one great 
cauſe of the obſcurity, in which the ſub- 
jet of morals has been involved. In 

order to remedy this, I ſhall conſider 
theſe, as alſo the other parts of the ſub- 
ject, ſeparately, and endeavour to give 
each its proper place. | 
s A cri⸗ 


9 | : 
1.” 
| ” 

if 
_=- 


the criterion. 


. 
A criterion, by which moral good and 


evil may be determined with certainty, 


has long been conſidered as a deſidera- 
tum. How far moraliſts have been from 
attaining to it, appears from what is ſaid 
in the Introduction. To diſcover how 
far ſuch a criterion is in itſelf attainable, 
we muſt conſider what is the foundation of 
morality ; what it is, which makes an 
action to be good or evil; for it is neceſ- 
ſary, that the criterion, in order to admit 


. of general application, be commenſurate 


with the eſſence of that, of which it is 


' 


1 


SY 
I am aware of the difficulty and dan- 
ger of defining, and it is not without 
_  oft-reſumed conſideration, that I write, 
Virtue is voluntary obedience to the 
will of God. 9025 


A 
Now, if this be a juſt definition of 
virtue, it will immediately appear why 
no criterion of it, which is univerſally 
applicable, has been, or can be diſcover- 
ed. It muſt be evident, that though, by 
ſome one or other of the various methods 
_ afforded by reaſon and revelation, we 
can attain to a knowledge of the will 
of God, reſpecting almoſt any action, of 
which we may be called upon to judge ; 
yet there is not any one rule, to which 
the will of God, refpecting every con- 
. ceivable action, can be reduced. For, 
though our Saviour ſays, that all the law 
and the prophets (all the duty of man ) 
hang on the two commandments of love 
to God and love to mankind ; which. 
two, he allo ſays, are like each other, 
and which, indeed, are reducible to the 
ſingle principle of love; yet, if I miſtake 
not, this has no reference to the duty of 
man, 


4 
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man, as an obligatory rule of life ; but 
is meant to be deſcriptive of that ſtate of 


mind, to which, by the exercile of virtue, 
it ſhould be the aim of man to attain, and 
which, when attained to, would render 


an obligatory rule of life unneceſſary. As 
love, in this ſenſe, would ſecure a fulfil- 
ment of the law, (whether we under- 


ſtand, by the term, the law of nature, 


or the moral part of the Moſaic law) it 


would alſo ſuperſede the law. Moraliſts, 
indeed, at leaſt the moraliſts of modern | 


days, have generally begun their inqui- 
ries with ſeeking for fome principle as the 


foundation of moral obligation, intending, 
as it ſhould ſeem, thence to deduce the 
defired criterion of virtue. That they 
have failed of ſucceſs, is a fact ſufficiently 


aſcertained. The reaſon, why they have 
not been immediately ſenſible y their 
failure, ſeems to be, that they have im- 


„ perceptibly 
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perceptibly departed from the inveſtiga- 
tion of the foundation of virtue, to that 
of the criterion or rule; and that each, 
finding ſomè rule more general, in his 
opinion, than another, has adopted it as 
an univerſul one; and then, confound- 
ing the two objects of inquiry together, 
has concluded that rule to be alſo the 
foundation of virtue. Let us examine 
this, with reſpect to ſome of the defini- 
tions of virtue moſt generally received. 


According to Mr. Vollaſton, the ce- 
lebrated author of the Religion of Nature 
delineated, virtue conſiſts in a © con- 
formity of our actions with truth; in 
treating every thing as being what it is.” 

Now, however uſeful this may be as a rule 
of conduct, yet, as it does not extend to 
the ground of moral obligation, I cannot 
conſider it as a juſt definition of virtue. If 


(6 1 

it were ſhown, that truth is the invariable 
teſt of virtue, that every action conform- 
able to truth is virtuous, it would not 
| follow, that it is virtuous becauſe it is 
conformable to truth; for, ſince virtue 
implies obligation, it would ſtill remain to 
be ſhown, that there is an obligation to 
act in conformity to truth. In fact, this 
is the proceſs, which Mr. Vollaſton pur- 
ſues, and which brings him, at length, to 
what I conſider as the true ground of 
moral obligation to human beings. © As,” 
fays he, © theowning of things in all our 
conduct, to be as they are, is direct obe- 
dience; ſo the contrary, not to own things 
to be or to have been, that are or have 
been, or not to be what they are, is direct 
rebellion againſt him, who is the author 
of nature.” Alſo, ſpeaking of virtuous 
actions, according to his idea of virtue, 
he ſays, © to do this, therefore, muſt be 
gagreeable 


LE 


agreeable to the will of God ; and, if fo, 
the contrary muſt be diſagreeable to it; 
and, ſince there muſt be perfect rectitude 
in his will, certainly wrong”. What is this | 
but an endeavour to juſtify his definition, 
by ſhowing, that the breach of the obli- 
gation defined by it is diſobedience to the 
will of God, and making the will of God 
the ultimate criterion and foundation of 
virtue? Afterwards, he fays expreſſly, 
that © the law of the author of nature is 
the great law of natural religion; which 
1 underſtand to mean, that the will of 
God is the law of virtue. 

On 


*The title of Mr. Wollaflon's work is, The Religion 
of Nature delineated; of which (page 25,). he defends 
the propriety, by ſtating what he takes to be the true 
ſenſe of the word Religion. But, though that ſenſe of the 
word be defenſible, it is not the generally received one. 
By religion we generally mean ſomething, which has an 
immediate relation to God. It would be better, there- 


fore, in order to keep the ſciences diſtin, to confine the 
ſubject 


* 


„ 
On the other hand, Dr. Samuel Clarke, 


if I miſtake not, in making moral obli- 


gation to ariſe from the eternal and ne- 
ceflary difterences of things, antecedently 
to all politive inſtitution, and to all ex- 


pectation of reward and puniſhment, goes 


further than we are concerned to go, and 
overſhoots the bounds of the ſcience. 
* Theſe eternal and neceſſary differences 
of things,” he affirms, © make it fit and 

reaſonable 


ſabje& of Natural Religion to the being * . of 


| God; to thoſe notions of a Deity, which we are able to arrive 


at by reaſon or (as it is ſometimes called) the light of nature. 
All the duties of man, whether to /God, his neighbour, 


or himſelf, form the ſubje& and come under the title of 


Moral Philoſophy, of which, in fact, Mr. Wollafton's work 
is a ſyſtem, 'Since, however, according to my notion of 
moral obligation, the duties of man are to be deduced 
from the will of God, it muſt be acknowledged, that 


| there is a very cloſe alliance between religion and morality ; 


or rather, that there can be no morality (properly ſpeak - 
ing) without religion; and I have no objection to that 


claſs of moral duties, which are due more immediately to 


God, being called religious duties, ſo long as it is under- 
ſtood to be by way of eminence only. 


[ 9] 
reaſonable for creatures ſo to act; they 
cauſe it to be their duty, or lay an obli- 
gation upon them, ſo to do; even ſeparate 
from the conſideration of theſe rules being 
the poſitive will or command of God; and 
alſo antecedent to any reſpect or regard, 
expectation or apprehenſion, of any par- 
ticular private and perſonal advantage 
or diſadvantage, reward or puniſhment, 
either preſent or future; annexed either 
by natural conſequence, or by poſitive 
appointment, to the practiſing or neg- 
lecting of thoſe rules.” Now this, as I 
conceive, is calculated rather for an in- 
quiry on what grounds ſome actions are 
Witten, and others vicious, in the eſti- 
mation of God, than on what grounds 
they are, or ought to be ſo, in the eſti- 
mation of men; what is the foundation 
of virtue to God (if I may ſo ſpeak) than 
what is the foundation of human virtue. 
| © | But 
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| But with this a moraliſt has no concern. 


However curious it may be as a meta- 
phyſical | inquiry, and with whatever pro- 
priety it may be diſcuſſed in treating on 
natural religion, it tends not to elucidate 
the principles of morality, nor to enforce 
its practice. In doing or forbearing any 
action, no one can be expected to conſider, 
whether it be agreeable to the eternal 
and neceſſary differences of things; nor, 
if he did, would his- conſideration render 
his doing or forbearing more or leſs vir- 
tuous; unleſs (what perhaps is often the 
caſe). under the name of acting from this 
or the like ſuppoſed principle, he had 
really in. his mind a reference to the 
divine will, and was endeavouring, by 


an adherence to his principle, to obey 


God. 


un] 

Dr. Clarke“, however, like Mr. Vol- 
laſton, after having endeavoured to ſhow, 
that moral obligations-are incumbent on 
all rational beings, antecedently to the 
conſideration of their being the will and 
command of God; yet thinks it neceſſary 
to go on to ſhow, as what moſt effectually 
enforces them on our obſervance, that 
they are alſo the expreſs and unalter- 
able will, command, and law of God to 
his creatures, which he cannot but expect 
ſhould be obſerved by them, in obedience 
to his ſupreme authority.“ 80 that, 
though he does not make virtue to con- 
fiſt in obedience to the will of God, he 
eſtabliſhes a connection between them, 

| which, 


It better ſuiting my purpoſe to examine Mr. Wol- 
lafton's principle firſt, I have not been careful to obſerve 
the order of time, in which he and Dr. Clarke publiſhed, 
Dr. Clarke's work was firſt publiſhed (or, however, 
preached) in 1705; Mr. Wollafton's in 1722. 


11 
which, in practice, may anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe, and keep God continually in our 
view. 


Dr. Paley lays, « Virtue is the doing 
good to mankind, in obedience to the will 
of God, and for the ſake of everlaſting 
happineſs.” This definition, according 
to Dr. Pale s explanation of it, compre- 
hends the ſiahject, the rule, and the mo- 
tive of virtue; the ſubje&t being the 
good of mankind, the rule the will of 
God, and the motive everlaſting happi- 
_ neſs. As a definition of virtue, I cannot 
but think this liable to objection in all its 
parts. With reſpe& to the ſuhject, or 
that, about which virtue is employed, 1 
contend, that it does not properly form a 
part of the definition of virtue. Let us 
firſt ſee what virtue itſelf is. It will then 
be time enough to determine what actions 
are 
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are virtuous, and what 'are otherwiſe. 
But, were it proper to include, in the 
definition of virtue, the particular actions, 
which are to be denominated virtuous, it 
would be neceſſary to denote them by a 
term, which comprehends them all: 
whereas, further contend, that the term 
of * doing good to mankind,” is altogether 
an inſufficient one for that purpoſe. Many 
inſtances of actions might be given, many 
are given in Scripture, in which, at the 
time of action, no reference to the good 
of mankind is diſcoverable ; but which, 
being done in known or ſuppoſed obedi- 

ence to the will of God, were yet unqueſ- 
| tionably acts of virtue. Dr. Paley him- | 
ſelf acknowledges and adopts the common 
diviſion of virtue (i. e. the ſubje&# of 
virtue) into duties towards God, duties 
towards men, duties towards ourſelves; 


and it is not eaſy to ſee how, with any 
propriety, 
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propriety, theſe can be all comprehended 
under the term of © doing good to man- 
kind. 2 | 


With reſpect to the © will of God,” 
cannot, of courſe, object to its appearing 


in the definition; but I object to the 


place it holds there. I contend, that the 
will of God is more than the rule of 
virtue ; that, to human beings, it is the 


ground and foundation of virtue. In fac, 


Dr. Paley ſoon quits it as a rule, ſubſti- 
tuting the principle of general utility, as 


_ expreſſive of it, in its ſtead; and he 


ſometimes (through the force of truth, 
ſhall I fay ?) admits it as the foundation. 
In the beginning of Book V. he ſays ex- 


prefily, Every duty is a duty towards 
God, fince it is his will, which makes it 
a duty.” In the 9th chapter of Book I. 


alſo, he ſays, that © moral obligation 
depends 


1 
depends on the will of God; that the 
meaſure of right and wrong is the will 
of God; that moral rules are deduced 
from the divine will.“ 12! 6 


With reſpe& to the motive to virtue, 
which, according to Dr. Paley, is ver- 
laſting happineſs,” I object to this alſo 
as part of the definition of virtue. When 
we havb ſeen what virtue is, let us pro- 
oeed to conſider the reaſons, which ſhould 
urge us to practiſe it. It would be hard 
to deny the capacity of being virtuous to 
all thoſe, who have not attained to ſuch 
a belief of a life to come, as to influence 
their actions; the caſe, probably, of the 
moſt reſpectable part, if not the majority, 
of the ancient heathen world“. Vet, 
| were 


Let it be recollected, that the belief of the. ſoul's 
exiſtence after death, did not always imply the belief of a 
future retribution. — | 


were this clauſe admitted into the defini- 
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| 


tion of virtue, this would be the evident 
conſequence. For, even though they 


did good to mankind,” and did it © in 
_ obedience to the will of God,” it follows, 


from this definition, that they could not 
be virtuous in doing ſo, unleſs they alſo 
had regard to © everlaſting happineſs *.” 


With reſpe& to this clauſe, it may 
alſo be obſerved, that, if everlaſting hap- 


pineſs be the proper motive of virtue, the 


Chapter on temporal happineſs, with 
which Dr. Paley introduces his inquiry 
into the nature of virtue, however excel- 
lent in itſelf, has no relation to the ſub- 
ject, and is therefore miſplaced. 

* A I now 


* The Sadducees among the Jews, and the Epicureans 
among the heathens, totally rejected the belief of a future 
Nate. Shall we therefore ſay, that no Sadducee or 07 
Curean ever did a virtuous action? 
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I now proceed in the attempt to juſ- 
tify my own definition of virtue. It muſt, 
in the firſt place, be obſerved, that it is 
the idea of virtue as applicable to human 
beings, which we with to aſcertain ; and 
that theſe beings were made and are pre- 
| ſerved by God. Now it ſeems evident, 
at firſt conſideration, that the duty of all 
created beings muſt depend on ſomething, 
which has reference to their peculiar na- 
ture and fituation; and nothing ſtrikes 
us ſo forcibly, in this view, as the relation, 
in which they ſtand towards their creator. 
God, in all the works of creation, muſt 


185 have had ſome deſign, or exereiſe of his 


will, reſpecting the part to be ſuſtained 
by them. Under the implied condition, 
therefore, that this deſign would be an- 
ſwered, all beings, whether animate or 
inanimate, were created, and are ſtill pre- 
ſerved. Put the caſe, that we were made 


3 | by 
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by a being, who was of a moral character 
ſomething different from that, which we 


have every reaſon to attribute to God. 
Would our duty have been exactly the 
ſame as it is now ? It appears evidently 


to me, that it would not; not only be- 


cauſe, in conſiſtency with ſuch a ſuppoſiti- 
on, our minds would have been differently 
formed, and therefore a different conduct 


would have appeared to us as our duty“; 


but becauſe a different conduct would 


have been pleaſing to ſuch a being, and 
therefore the proper part and duty of his 


creatures. In that caſe alſo, the motives 


to action would have operated in a dif- 


ferent way; fince we could not expect 
rewards. from ſuch a being, but by a 
conduct different from that, which it is now 


neceſſary to purſue for that purpoſe. I do 


not 


— — 


* See what is ſaid of the moral ſenſe, in Chap, II. 
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not-ſay, that thoſe, who have miſtaken the 
real character of the Deity, and acted 
accordingly, are therefore excuſable in 
acting wrong. This is a different caſe. 
They may be excuſable; but their excuſe 
depends on the circumſtances of their 
particular fituation. It is, then, the duty 
of all created beivgs, as ſuch, to obey 
the will of their creator; and we need 
not, I think, proceed any further to be 
aſſured, that it is the duty of man, as a 
creature and dependent, to obey the will 
of God. The attempt to trace his obli- 
gation to virtue to any higher ſource is, 
if I miſtake not, as unneceſſary, as it 
would be in vain. Diſtinctions muſt be 
made, of courſe, according to the nature 
and capacities of the created beings. Of 
all created beings, with which we are 
here acquainted, man alone is endued 
with what can properly be called liberty 
| of 
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of action. - Conſequently, he only is ca- 
pable of voluntary obedience. Irrational 
and even inanimate beings, in performing 


| the ſeveral parts aſſigned to them, obey 


the will of God; but, as they do it by a 


law of their nature, from which they have 


not the liberty of departing, their obedi- 
ence may be termed neceſſary. Rational 
beings, like brutes, may ſometimes obey 
the will of God without intending or 
knowing it, and, conſequently, without 
having the merit of virtue in doing ſo, 
This may be called accidental obedience. 
For the lake of clearneſs | let us ſtate the 


ſeveral kinds of obedience to the divine 


will thus, 

1. Neceſſary obedience to the will of 
2. Voluntary obedience to the will of 
| God. 3 
3. Accidental obedience to the will of 
CL On 


( * 


The firſt is the virtue, if ſuch it may 
be called, of the irrational part of the 
creation . The ſecond alone; which im- 
plies an obedience both real and dęſigned, 
is human virtue. The third, though it 
ſhould happen to denote the ſame external 
actions with the ſecond, might yet be the 
reverſe of virtue; and, under any circums 
ſtances, could be called virtue only in a 
figurative fenſe. When Abraham, in 
obedience to the command of God, was 
preparing to ſacrifice his ſon, heperformed 
an act of the ſtricteſt virtue. This was 
both an act of real obedience to the divine 
will, and was underſtood by Abraham 
to be ſo. When Nebuchadrezzar, armed 
with the ſword of the Lordf, chaſtiſed 
the nations, which had incurred the di- 
vine 


* 


* « The vinds and the ſea obey bim. Matt. viii. 27. 
+ Ezek. XXIX. 
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vine diſpleaſure, his achievements, i in him 
the reſult” of ambition, however con- 
formable they might be to the will of 
God, and however glorious in the eſti- 
mation of men, had no claim to the merit 
of deſigned obedience to the will of God, 
nor, conſequently, to the praiſe of virtue. 
When the unjuſt judge, parabolically 
referred to by our Saviour“, decided the 
widow's cauſe, the action itſelf was one 
of thoſe, which muſt ever be agreeable to 
the will of God; yet as, in performing 
it, the agent had no © regard to God,” 
it was not in him an act of virtue. When 
the Jews perſecuted -the apoſtles of our 
Saviour, © thinking to do God ſervice,” 


85 they cannot be ſuppoſed to be even free 


from guilt in doing ſo, however their 
* | 1gnorance 


* Luke xwRi. It will be ſeen, that I make uſe of theſe 
_- inſtances from Scripture, not as 9 but as illuſtra- 
tions. 
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ignorance of God's will might exte- 
nuate their guilt. When the Jewiſh 
rulers, in conformity with the © deter- 
minate counſel of God, crucified our 
Saviour; though they thus accidentally 
obeyed the will of God, their action 
was yet the very reverſe of virtue, and 
deſerving of the higheſt condemnation. 
For though, in this inſtance alſo, it be 
admitted, that they acted in ſuppoſed 
obedience to the will of God“; yet 

their action was not ſuch as, indepen- 
dently of the great purpoſe intended to 
be anſwered by it, would have been 
really acceptable to God. It was one 
of thoſe caſes, and indeed the moſt 
eminent of all, in which the wiſdom 
of God makes uſe of the wicked- 
| neſs 


* See Ads iii. 17. 
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nels of men to effect his purpoſes of 
3 | 


Concerning the virtue of reſpectable 
heathens, ſuch as Socrates, Plato, Cicero, 
*&c. we ſhall have oecaſion to ſpeak more 
particularly in the Chapter on the motive 
to virtue. For the preſent, it may be 
ſufficient to ſay, that the definition, which 
I have given of virtue, does not exclude 
any but Atheiſts from tlie ability of being 
-virtuous. With reſpect to theſe, it is 
evident, that they cannot voluntarily 
obey the will of that Being, whoſe ex- 
iſtence they deny. It happens, however, 
through the provident goodneſs of God, in 
making duty and immediate ſelf- intereſt 

| ES © 


Acts ii. 23. I have elſewhere endeavoured to trace 
the progreſs to that ſtate of mind, in which men do wrong 
on a right principle. See the 6th, 10th, and t ath of my 
„ Diſcourſes to Academic L 
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to agree in ſo many inſtances, that even 
Atheiſts may often accidentally obey the 
will of God, and thus perform the ſame 
actions, which a believer in God per- 
forms from a ſenſe of duty. 


Though the principle, which I have 
aſſigned as the foundation of moral obli- 
gation, be not recogniſed as ſuch by the 
generality of moraljlts in form, it is ſo, if 
I miſtake not, in fuct. Were not this the 
caſe, I ſhould be greatly apprehenſive of 
its truth“; for I cannot eafily perſuade 


E myſelf 


Let it be remembered, that the inquiry is not about 
the definition of the term virtue (for I conſider not whether 
it be more properly called virtue, or duty, or moral right, 
or moral good), but about the definition of the thing intended 
by that term. The definition of a term can be only im- 
proper (unleſs it alſo imply an affirmation of its propriety) 
but the definition of a 2hing, profeffing to explain in what 
the nature of that thing conſiſts, may be falſe. See Was 
Logick, Part I. Chap. 6. Sect. iv. 


| 
| 
6. 
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myſelf, nor can I hope to perſuade others, 
that the true ground of moral obligation 
has been hitherto unknown or diſregarded 
in practice, however it may have been ob- 
ſcured in theory. With reſpect to Dr. 
Paley, indeed, his definition does not 
exclude a reference to the divine will, 
though, as I think it ought, it be not 


ſimply confined to it; and I have already 


noticed, that he has, incidentally, referred 
to it as the ſole ground of moral obliga- 


tion. Mr. Vollaſton and Dr. Clarke allo, 
as we have ſeen, have, in ſome way or 


other, combined a regard to the will of 


God in every action, which they deem 
virtuous; though, as I think, not in per- 
fect conſiſtence with their reſpective ſyſ- 
tems. If acting in conformity to truth, 


or to the eternal differences of things, 


were the eſſence of virtue, there might be 
virtuous actions without any regard to the 
7 Deity; 
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Deity; and the conſideration of any no- 
tice, which he might be ſuppoſed to take 
of our actions, would come in only under 
the head of motives. 


I may add, in confirmation of the no- 
tion I have adopted, that though, for 
reaſons to be aſſigned hereafter, a ſyſtem 

of moral philoſophy is not to be ſought 
for in the Scriptures ; yet it is not to be 
imagined, that they would refer to any 
other foundation of virtue than the true 
one; and certain it is, that the foundation, 
to which they. conſtantly do refer, is the 
will of God. © Keeping the command- 
ments of God,” doing the willof God,” 
* living to the will of God,” „right in 
the ſight of God, and expreſſions of the 
like import, are thoſe, by which the con- 
duct, uſually denominated virtuous, is 
almoſt invariably denoted. In the form 
T7 | of 


© 
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of prayer, which was given us by an in- 


fallible teacher, we are directed to pray 
for the general prevalence of virtue un- 
der the ſame idea; namely, that the will 
yo”: God may be obeyed on earth, as it is 


obeyed in heaven. In ſhort, I do not 


find in the Scriptures any general ex- 
preſſion, under which virtue, as here 
meant, is comprehended, but obedience 
to the will of God; and I cannot think 
it ſaſe to depart from the idea of virtue, 
to meh the 2 conſtantly 
adhere. 
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On a ſubject of this nature, I can nei- 
ther expect nor deſire, that the opinion 
of any one ſhould have weight, further 
than as it is ſupported by reaſoning. It 
cannot, however, but be. ſatisfactory to 
know, that the notion of moral obligation - 
here aſſerted, is ſanctioned by the opinion 


of 
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of ſo accurate a thinker as Mr. Locke. 
In his Chapter of moral relations (Eſſay, 
Book II. Chap. 28.) he ſays, © The di- 
vine law, that law, which God has ſet to 
the actions of men, whether promulgated 
to them by the light of nature, or the 
voice of revelation, is the meaſure of in 
and duty. That God has given a rule, 
whereby men ſhould govern themſelves, 
I think there is nobody ſo brutiſh as to 
deny. He has a right to do it; we are 
his creatures. He has goodneſs and wiſ- 
dom to direct our actions to what is beſt; 
and he has power to enforce it by rewards 
and puniſhments, of infinite weight and 
duration, in another life; for nobody can 
take us out of his hands. This is the 
only true touch- ſtone of moral rectitude: 
and by comparing them to this law it is, 
that men judge of the moſt conſiderable 
moral good or evil of their actions; that 
is, 
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is, whether as duties, or as ſins, they are 
likely to procure them happineſs or miſery 
from the hands of the Almighty.” After- 
wards, indeed, he refers what he calls 


virtue and vice (or rather, what he ſays 
are ſo called by others), as diſtinguiſhed 
from right and wrong, to the law of 
opinion or reputation; but it is evident, 
that he does not there mean virtue and 
vice in the ſenſe, in which we are ſeeking 
for the foundation of them. What Paley 
and many other moraliſts intend by the 
terms virtue and vice, Mr. Locke has 
comprehended under thoſe of duties and 
ns; ſo that, though there be an apparent 
oppoſition to the notion I have ſtated, 
there is a real and full agreement with it. 
With reſpect to the greater propriety of 
the terms virtue and vice, or duties and 
Fins, it is hardly worth while to confider | 
that queſtion here. Yet we may obſerve, 
4 . | in 


04 
in paſſing, that Mr. Locke( Book I. Chap. 3. 
Sect. xviii) thus recogniſes the ſenſe of 
the word virtue, which later moraliſts 
have generally adopted: If virtue be 
taken for actions conformable to God's 
will, or to the rule preſcribed by God, 
which is the true and only meaſure of 
virtue, when virtue is uſed to ſignify what 
is in its own nature right and good; then, 
&c.” though even there he contends, that 
virtue is more commonly underſtood to 
mean *© thoſe actions, which, according 
to the different opinions of different 
countries, are accounted laudable.” But 
this, as I have ſaid, is only a queſtion 
about the propriety of the term, not 
about the truth of the thing. | 


I conclude, then, with repeating, that 
Virtue is voluntary obedience to the 
will of God. In other words, what God 


commands 


1 
commands i is right, and right becauſe he 
commands it: what God forbids, is 


wrong, and wrong becauſe he forbids 


CHAP” It. 


ON THE RULE OF VIRTUE. 


A FTER aſcertaining the foundation 
of moral obligation, or what it is, that 
makes an action to be virtuous or the 
contrary, which, if I miſtake not; we have 
ſeen to be the will of God; the next 
thing is to confider what is the rule of 
virtue, or what are the means, by which 
we may diſcover, in each particular caſe, 
what the will of God is. 

Mr. Mollaſton ſpeaks of the © long 
and laborious inquiry, which has been 
made aſter ſome geneal idea, or ſome 
rule, by comparing actions with which, it 
might appear to which kind (good, evil, 

r. or 


ES 

or indifferent) they reſpectively belong; 
and ſays, that © though men have not yet 
agreed upon any one, yet one certainly 
there muſt be. This he probably ſays 
under the apprehenſion, that, if no ſuch 
general rule exiſted, virtue and vice 
would be things uncertain in their na- 
ture, and liable to vary with the varying 
opinions of men. As it reſpects the 
_ foundation of virtue, this apprehenſion is 
| juſt; but not ſo, I think, as it reſpects the 
rule. If we have rightly fixed on a foun- 
dation, which is invariable, we need not 
be in fear, as to the ſtability of virtue, for 
want of an univerſal rule. 1 have, there- 
fore, no heſitation in ſaying, that if; inde- 
pendently of that, which determines the 
moral quality of actions, we ſeek for a 
rule, which may ſerve as an infallible teſt, 
criterion, or touch-ſtone of virtue, we ſeek 
for that, which can never be found. If 

| the 
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the rules of virtue, which have been fixed 
on by moraliſts, are not alſo the founda- 
tion of virtue, they cannot be expected to 
hold univerſally. No doubt, many rules 
of conduct, which have no immediate re- 
ference to the foundation of virtue, may 
be both ſafe and uſeful; but they muſt 
always be laid down under certain limi- 
tations, expreſſed or underſtood; nor do 
I ſee how any one rule, other than one of 
equivalent meaning with the foundation 
itſelf, can comprehend all the actions, 
which ought to be comprehended as vir- 
tuous, or, conſidered abſtractedly, denote 
many the quality; which alone renders 
them virtuous. No action can properly 
be called virtuous, which has not refe- 
rence to that, which makes it ſo. If vir- 
tue be obedience to the will of God, I do 
not ſee how any action, which has not a 
reference to the will of God, car be con- 

| ſidered 
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fidered as virtuous ; and, though many 
actions, which have not an immediate 
reference to the will of God, may be vir- 
_ tuous, yet they can be ſo only in propor- 
tion as they are conformable. to a rule, 
which is ſuppoſed to be expreſſive of that 
will. To proceed by a rule of conduct, 
of whatever nature it may be, independ- 
ently of its being conſidered as a decla- 
ration of the will of God, is not, as I 
. conceive, to act virtuouſly. In propor- 

tion, therefore, as any ſuch rule carries 
off the mind from that, which is the 
conſtituent of virtue, it ceaſes to be a rule 
of virtue. If it were poſſible to perſevere 
in a courſe of thoſe actions, which are 
uſually called virtuous, merely becauſe 
they are conformable to truth, or to the 
eternal differences of things; becauſe 

they are conducive to the public good, are 
the dictates of reaſon, or the ſuggeſtions 

h of 
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of the moral ſenſe, or ſo on; without 
having any reference to their being alſo 
agreeable to the will of God, they would 
not, if my idea of virtue be the right one, 
be virtuous actions. It is not to me, 
therefore, a ſubject of regret, that no rule 
of this fort is found to extend to every 
conceivable action. Indeed, ſinec ſuch 
rules are uſeful to the purpoſes of virtue, 
only ſo far as they are intermediate ſteps 
to the knowledge of the divine will, the 
circumſtance of their being univerſally 
applicable might be of dangerous ten- 
dency, and contribute to fix the mind on 
them as the ultimate object in view. 
Let us, however, examine ſome of the 
moſt celebrated of theſe rules, in re- 
ſpe& both to their abſtract ſignification, 
and as they are expreſſive of the will of 
God. 


With 
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With reſpect to conformity to the 
eternal differences of things, or to truth, 
it is not eaſy to admit, that either, in itſelf, 
is an adequate criterion of virtue; ſince 
many actions may be conceived, which, 
though not conformable to either, would 
yet be no infringement of moral obliga- 
tion. The ludicrous inſtance of © talking 
to a poſt; or otherwile treating it as if it 
were a man, which is mentioned by Mr. 
Wollafton, is of itſelf ſufficient to ſhow, 
that neither his rule, nor Dr. Clarke's, 
are adapted, in all caſes, to diſtinguiſh the 
moral qualities of actions. That action 
would certainly be a breach of both their 
rules: it would neither be conformable 
to the eternal differences of things; for 
it would be confounding things eſſentially 
different: nor would it be agreeable to 
truth; for it would not be treating a 
thing as being what it is: yet no one, I 

ſuppoſe, 
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luppoſe, would admit, that ſuch an action 
is morally wrong. The proper rule of 
virtue, if I miſtake not, would leave ſuch 
an action as indifferent ; that is, would 
not extend to it atall. On the other hand, 
there are, I conceive, many wrong actions, 
of which we cannot diſcern the incon- 
gruity with the eternal differences of 
things, nor with truth; and many vir- 
tuous ones, of which we cannot diſcern 
the agreement : at leaſt, there are many 
caſes, in which the application of either 

rule would be matter of greater difficulty 
than a direct reference to that, which I 
eſteem as the foundation of virtue, andin 
which, therefore, no advantage would be 
gained. 


It may perhaps be urged, that, ſince 
Dr. Clarke and Mr. Vollaſton have de- 
duced the moſt important moral duties 


from 
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from their reſpective rules, thoſe rules 
muſt at leaſt be of- equivalent meaning 
with that, which is the true criterion of 
virtue. It may be obſerved, however, 
that the very circumſtance of both having 
deduced the ſame duties from different 
rules, affords a preſumption, that neither 
of them has hit upon a rule, which is 
excluſively the right. I have, beſides, 
already ſhown, that they have not done 
this without reference to ſomething ex- 
traneous to their rules; and I now fur- 
ther contend, that, if they had, all that 
could thence be fairly concluded is, that | 
the rules of both, ſo far as they are appli- 
cable, are not inconſiſtent with the true 
criterion of virtue; a concluſion, which I 
have no inclination to deny. Since God 
is the author. of all things, and of their 
various relations and dependencies, and 
ſince he cannot be contradictory to him- 
ſelf 


„ 

felf, it i is ; doubtleſs” true, that both theſe 
rules: are in conformity with Nis wilt; and 
the! ingenuity of a Clarke or a Wollafton 
could, with almoſt equal eaſe, from any 
other extenſive principle, which was only 
not inconſi ſtent with his will, have dedu- 
ced our obligation (1 do not ſay how 
convincingly) to the obſervance of Uſd 
lame duties“. | we 


| The ſame may be ſaid with reſpect to 

morality as known by the ancient hea- 
thens. It may be aſked, If the will of 
God be the foundation of morality, how 
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game it to pals, that morality was Car- 
ried to ſuch perfection by thoſe, who, 


. * * 


from their want of revelation, were fo 
imperfectly acquainted with the will of 
Cate * SGod, 
ne nee rm e 
* Ri is poſſible,” hive Hooker, 6 « hk; Ys los cirenm- 
duRion, from any one truth all truth may be inferred.” 


1 
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God, and a. in fact, ſo ſeldom re- 
ferred, to it? In the firſt place, it is 
by no means to be admitted, notwith- 
ſtanding the excellence of many ancient 
treatiſes on the ſubject, that morality was 
carried to any thing like perfection by 
the heathen philoſophers. Certain at 
leaſt it is, that ſome of the wiſeſt among 
them, aware of their deficiency in this | 
reſpect, confeſſed the want of further in- 
formation than mere reaſon could afford. 
Socrates, or rather Plato under the 
character of Socrates, ſeems to have been 
ſenſible of the want of revelation, even 
for the purpoſe of teaching the duties of 
morality, when, after diſcourſing with 
Alcibiades on the difficulty of properly 
performing the duty of prayer, he ſaid, 
* Aboryucuc un oct epi facrem eas an Tis fun ws 
x. pos Des ment pos e»Ipeores Sicke : we 
muſt wait patiently, therefore, till ſome 
Hed be 40 one 


[8] | 
one ſhall inſtru& us how we ought to 
conduct ourſelves towards the Gods and 
towards men; which ſome have under- 
ſtood as predictive of our Saviour“. It is 
at leaſt a confeſſion, from one of the wiſeſt 
of uninſpired men (for ſuch we muſt 
reckon either Socrates or Plato) that a 
revelation of the will of God was not — 
unneceſſary thing, even in teaching us 
what our duty is f. Now it is the method 
of revelation, ſo far as it teaches us what 
our duty is, to declare and explain the 
will of God; for it is to the will of God, 
as I have already obſerved, that the 


Scriptures conſtantly refer, as the proper 
_ criterion 


* See the ſubſtance of this Dialogue in No. 207 of the 
Spectator. l 1 

+ The great object of revelation, however, at leaſt ac- 
cording to the commonly received opinion, and as we 
{hall have occafien to notice more particularly hereafter, 


is rather to furniſh ſufficient motives to right conduct, ſup- 
pofing it known, than to declare what right conduct ĩs. 


a 


criterion of virtuous conduct. The Goſ- 
pel in particular, that full revelation of 
the divine will, to which ſuch well-diſpoſed 
heathens may be conſidered as having 
looked forward, teaches us, that the 
greateſt good, to which man can aſpire, is 
a ſenſe of the approbation of his maker ; 
that this, in every ſtage of his exiſtence, 
| muſt be the foundation of his happineſs, 
and the only unchangeable part of it; and 
that, in order to obtain this approbation, 
we muſt ſo conform our conduct to the 
will of God, as to be renewed to his 
image, in which we were originally made. 
Further, to render this an intelligible 
leſſon to us, the veil, which intercepted 
our view of the Deity, is partly removed; 
and his attributes, ſo far as they can be the 
objects of our imitation, made viſible to 
the human eye: And, doubtleſs, man- 
nd Rood d greatly 1 in need of ſuch infor- 


„Hitch 
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mation. The wiſdom and power of God, 
indeed, were ſo manifeſt from the works 
of creation, that the heathens could not 
well overlook them; but their idea,of his 
moral attributes was ſo corrupt, chat it 
ill deſerved to be the pattern of 1 imitation. 
The perſections of holinels, juſtice, and 
goodneſs, were ſometimes entirely for- 
gotten, ſometimes, the ſubject of diſpute, 
and were ſcarcely ever admitted without 
a mixture of the oppoſite imperfections. 
We may allow, however, without danger 
of any ill conſequence, that, in all the 
great points of conduct, the rules pre- 
ſcribed by the moſt eſteemed of the hea- 
then moraliſts are juſt. To ſuch acute 
obſervers, as ſome of the ancient philoſo- 
phers undoubtedly were, the contempla- 
tion of human life could not fail to point 
out that conduct as proper for man to 

Parte, which, tending to the happineſs 
of 


1 46 ] 
of individuals, the preſervation of ſociety, 
or ſome other immediate good purpoſe, 
was really, in all material inſtances, con- 
formable to the will of God, whether it 
was conſidered as being ſo, or not. But, 


though ſuch rules of conduct had been in 
exaf conformity with the will of God; 
yet, unleſs they had alſo been underſtood ' 
and believed to be ſo, they could not have 
claimed ſubmiſſion from the people. We 
find, accordingly, that the ſpeculative 
opinions of philoſophers had but little 
effect in regulating men's conduct. The 
depravity of the heathen world is well 
known, and need not be dwelt on here. 
St. Paul, in the firſt Chapter of his 
Epiſtle to the Romans, has given the 
ſtriking outlines of the horrid picture. 
Human nature, having acquired a bias 
towards ſin, was verging to the extremes 
of impiety, oppreſſion, and licentiouſneſs. 

The 


N 

The worſhip, due to the great Creator, 
was altogether withheld, or paid where it 
was not owing, and in a manner, which 
rendered it an abomination. The greater 
part of men, inſtead of endeavouring to 
promote univerſal happineſs, by a due 
diſcharge of their relative duties, and by 
a care, that their own welfare ſhould 
interfere as little as poſſible with that of 
others, ſuffered every conſideration to 
give place to the deſires, which views of 
immediate ſelf-intereſt inſpired. Inſtead 
of leeking, in the cultivation and amend- 
ment of their minds, the proper happineſs 
of a rational creature, they ſunk into 
brutal _ gratifications of ſenſe, neglecting 
the faperior parts of their nature, and 
. the reſt*,” Even in the 

celebration 


=” See my Eſſay on the goodneſi of God, as manifeſted in 
the miffion of Feſus Chriff. In the courſe of my Remarks, 1 


191 
| cellbtration-6] their folemn religious rites, 
they were often guilty of great impuri- 
ties and cruelties; and it was well if, in 
their endeavours to recommend them 
ſelves to one or other of their Deities, by 
imitating the ſeveral qualities attributed 
to them, they did not trantgreſs every 
rule of morality. I am, indeed, far from 
denying, that there was any virtue in the 
heathen world. Though the heathens 
were not is fully acquainted with the will 
of God as we are, nor ſo mindful of it in 
their conduct, as they might and ought 
to have' been, they were not altogether 
isnorant of it, nor univerſally inattentire 
to it. Tcontend, however, that, in thoſe 
inſtances, in which they did act vir- 
tuouſly, they had reſpect to ſomething 
independent | 


| 1 made uſe of a few other ideas, e in the ſame 
Eſſay, without a formal acknowledgment of having pub- 
liſhed 8 be fore. 


WS 
independent of thoſe rules of philoſophy, 
which were made out on the principles 
of abſtract reaſoning. Whatever was the 
caſe of philoſophers, in their ſpeculations, 
the common people, in their practice, had 
a view to what they eſteemed pleaſing in 
the fight of God“. Elſe, what meaning 
was there in their expiatory ſacrifices, and 
religious feaſts? It was this, if I miſtake 
not, which rendered that virtue, which 
otherwiſe had been only prudence . 
11 The 


* It is thus, that common ſenſe ſometimes directs to 
truths, from which the too ardent purſuit of ſpeculation 
leads aſtray. While philoſophers were puzzling themſelves 
and, others with, unſatis factory, not to ſay inconſiſtent, 
ſchemes of morality, made out on abſtract reaſoning, the 
multitude looked immediately to God. Even the unin- 
ſtructed Indian, his thoughts directed to the ſource of his 
exiſtence, | | 


* Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.“ 


+ I do not diſtinguiſh virtue from prudence (taking 
the latter in the common acceptation) as Dr. Paley' does, 
by a reference to motives, making them to differ only in, 
degree ; but by a reference to the principle of action, 

making 


a 


The principles, on which the morality of 
the multitude was founded, may be more 
truly traced in the writings of the poets, 
than in thoſe of the philoſophers,, The 


poets are, at leaſt, more exactly deſcrip- 
tive of real life; if they are not alſo 


thoſe, who, according to Horace's cha- 
racter of the greateſt among them, 


＋ꝗuid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
% Pleniùs ac meliùs Chryfippo et Crantore dicunt.” 


And certain it is, that, with the poets, 


obedience to the Gods, ſuch as their idea 


of obedience to the Gods was, is the 


principle of almoſt every virtue, by which 
the hero of Epic or Dramatic ſtory is at- 
tempted to be exalted. I believe, in 


ſhort, that many of the heathens, perhaps 


all of them at one time or other, did ſome 
| things, 


making them to be things «/entially different. The reader 
will fee my reaſon for doing ſo, when he comes to the 
Chapter on the motive to virtve. | 
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things, and abſtained from doing others, 
merely becauſe they conſidered them as 
pleaſing or diſpleaſing to their Gods; and 
I conceive, that theſe, being at the ſame 
time actions or forbearances in them- 
ſelves agreeable to the will of God, or at 
leaſt not in oppoſition to it, were, under 
the circumſtances, in which the heathens 


lived, ſo many inſtances of real virtue. 


I contend, moreover, that even the 
philoſophers, in their notions of morality, 
were not altogether inattentive to the 
will of God, as the principle of virtuous 
conduct. It is true, indeed, that thoſe of 
them, who, from impatience of leaving 
any thing unſettled“, or the vanity of 

| being 


* It is not in the inſtance of the heathen philoſophers 
alone, that the want of the et ν a ſtate of mind ſo ſuitable 


to the nature and ſituation of man, has been productive of 
ill effects, | | | 


[#2] 

being at the head of a ſect, attempted to 
form complete ſi-ſtems of morality, were 
ſometimes led to leave this foundation, 
and to proceed on imaginations of their 
own. This, however, may be ſatisfactorily 
accounted for, without any preſumption 
againſt the truth of what I have advanced. 
Though God never left himſelf without 
witneſs, being diſcoverable, in ſome de- 
gree, both in his nature and in his will 
reſpecting us, from his works of creation“; 
and though, from the contemplation of 
"thoſe works, as I have already admitted, 
ſome of the wiſeſt among the heathens 
were able to deduce the moſt important 
moral duties; yet, whatever was | the 


cauſe, 


Cicero ſays, Credo deos immortales ſparſiſſe ani- 
mas in,corpora humana, ut eſſent, qui terras tuerentur, 
quique, cæleſtium ordirem contemplantes, imitarcatur eum 
vitæ modo atque conſtantia. Nec me ſolùm ratio ac diſ- 
putatio impulit, ut ita crederem ; ſed nobilitas etiam 
+ Jummorum philoſophorum et auctoritas. 
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cauſe, the knowledge of God's will was, 
in fact, ſo obſcured, that, independently 
of aſſiſtance from revelation, men would 
in vain have attempted to build upon it 
a complete ſtem of moral duties. Thoſe, 
therefore, who aimed at forming a more 
extenſive ſcheme of morality, than the 
ſtate of their knowledge of the divine 
will enabled them to do with ſatisfaction 
to themſelves, relinquiſhing what they 
conſidered as an inſufficient guide, de- 
duced men's duties from ſome abſtract 
truth; often delivering, it muſt be owned, 
uſeful directions for the conduct of life, 
though from a principle excluſive of real 
virtue. Of this the Offices. of Cicero, 
which, with reſpect to precepts, may be 
conſidered as the reſult of heathen inveſ- 
tigations into the ſcience of morality, are 
a ſtriking inſtance. So far as they go, 
they rightly point out what our conduct 
| ought 
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ought to be; but they are ſilent about the 
principle, which alone can render it vir- 
tuduis conduct. They are the body of 
virtue, if 1 may ſo ſpeak, without the 
ſoul*. This, however, was not the caſe 
of thoſe among the heathen philoſophers, 
who obtained the moſt eſteem, and whoſe 
leſſons had the moſt extenſive influence.” 
The early Grecian philoſophers more 
eſpecially, in effect, though not ſyſte- 
matically, very frequently referred to the 
divine will as the proper rule of human 
action, not to ſay as the ground of 
moral obligation. Plato, we are ex- 
preſſly told , maintained the opinion, 
that © the ultimate end of man con- 
fiſted in obtaining a likeneſs to God ;” 
54. ulen 


91 ſpeak not here of their deficiency. in W to 
* motives. That is a part of our n . 0 come to 
be conſidered hereafter. . 


I Diogenes Laertius, Lib. III. Segm. 78. 
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which certainly implied, that the will 
of God was the proper rule at leaſt of 
human conduct, if not the ground of 
obligation to virtue; and we have al- 
ready ſeen, that, under the character 
of the wiſeſt of uninſpired men, he was 
content, in one inſtance, to wait pa- 
tiently for a fuller manifeſtation of the 
divine will, rather than proceed on un- 
certain ſpeculation “. The Memorabilia 
of Socrates, as exhibited by Xenophon, 
will give ample teſtimony to the ſame 
truth, with reſpe& to Socrates himſelf ;- 
who, indeed, conformably to the idea 1 
am endeavouring to give of a virtuous- 
man, ſeems, in the regulation of his 
conduct, 


* Even Cicero, on ſome occaſions, refers both the rule 
and the ground of duty to the divine will. See, A 
larly, his treatiſe De, Leg. 2. 4. alſo Frag. de Repib. J. 
apud Lactant. 6. 8. 
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conduct, never to have ſuffered God to 
be out of his thoughts “. 


Loet us proceed to conſider the prin- 
ciple of general utility as a criterion of 
virtue. This is the rule of virtue adopted _ 
by Dr. Paley. For though, in his de- 
finition of virtue, he makes the will of 
God to be the rule of it, he afterwards, 


as 


IM It may, perhaps, be ſaid, that this is rather the cha- 
rafter of a religious, than a virtuous man. I hope, how» 


ever, that, on a little conſideration; my notion of -virtue 


will not therefore appear the leis juſt, There is, indeed, 
a primd facie preſumption, that what is the foundation of 
virtue to a religious man, muſt be the foundation of virtue 
to all other men; ſince a religious man differs from others, 
who have any juſt pretenſions to virtue, not in acting on a 
different principle, but in paying peculiar attention to that 

| claſs of moral duties, which are owing more immediately 
to God, or which have God for their immediate object. 


I Mr. Hume ſeems to go ſo far, as to make utility the 
ground of virtue, which is ſomething more than making it 
| the rule: but I hope that, on this part of the ſubject, 
enough has been ſaid. in the firſt Chapter. 


5 


e, 
as 1 have already obſerved, ſubſtitutes the 
principle of general utility as expreſſive 
of that will. I have already ſtated my 
reaſons, why I do not admit a regard to 
utility to be the ground and foundation 
of virtue; that is, why an action is not 
therefore virtuous, becauſe it tends to 
the good of mankind. I have now only 
to. confider how far it is a ſafe and ſuf- 
ficient guide in pointing out that con- 
duct, which, according to my idea of 
virtue, is virtuous conduct. 


Dr. Paley, Book II. Chap. 6. ſays, 
Whatever is expedient, is right. It is 
the utility of any moral rule alone, which 
conſtitutes the obligation of it.” Now, 
with reſpe& to the latter of theſe” two 
ſentences, I might obſerve, that Dr. 
- Paley, conſiſtently with what he had 

previouſly ſaid reſpecting the ground of 
| I _ obligation, 
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obligation, could not ſay, that the general 
utility of any moral rule conſtitutes the 
obligation of it. He had before ſaid 
(how juſtly I do not now conſider) that 
obligation ariſes from a regard. to our 
otun happineſs. If it be alledged, that he 
probably intended to ſay here, that * it 
is the utility of any moral rule alone, 
which conſtitutes - the rectitude of it 
and that it is an error in writing, rather 
than in thinking, it might ſtill be urged, 
that ſince, admitting Dr. -Paley's prin- 


ciples, general utility denotes redtitude, 
only as it is indicative of the will of God, 
it is the mark, not the conſtituent of 
rectitude. Accordingly, underſtanding 
him to mean no more, than that utility, 
conſidered as expreſſing the will of God, 
is the rule of virtue, of which moraliſts 
have ſo long been in gueſt, let us examine 


the juſtneis of that opinion. I do not 
| heſitate 


[9] 
hefitate to allow, that a regard to utility, 
eſpectally when explained, as it is ex- 
plained by Dr. Paley, with reference to 
general conſequences, is a very etenſtue 
rule of right conduct; that it is one good 
rule among others“: but! contend againſt 
its being conſidered as of univerſal ap- 
plication; not only leſt it ſhould thence 
be reſted in as the ground of virtue, to 
the prejudice of our moral principle; but 
alſo from the danger, in many inſtances, 
of its directing us to wrong condudt. 
From the benevolence of God, which 
may 


* How far men, even when acting virtuoufly, have 
really acted, or can be expected to act, with any regard to 
general conſequences, may {till be queſtioned, When the 
Athenians rejected the propofal of Tbemiſbocles to ſet fire to 
the Spartan fleet, becanſe, in the judgment of Ariffides, 
though a gſeful, it was not an honeft enterprize, they did 
not, I ſuppoſe, reject it on the principle, that, though 
uteful in that particular inſtance, it would nut be fo to 
them, or to the world at large, upon the hole, and at 
the long run.“ See the caſe in Ciceros Off. B. III. C. ri. 


d 
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may be ſo ſatisfactorily made out from 


the creation and government of the 
world, and which has been ſo ſatisfactorily 
made out by Dr. Paley *, we may indeed 

| FOES e 


In ſaying this, T do not intend to admit, that a 
chapter on divine benevolence, however excellent in itſelf, 
properly. forms any part of a ſyſtem of Morality. In 
Morality, the being and attributes of God are to be taken 
as proved. The proof of them, whether (a priori) by 
metaphyſical arguments, or (a poferior;) by phyſical 
ones, i.e. by deduction from the works of creation and 
providence, belongs to Natural Religion, 


For the full diſcuſſion of this important part of Natural 
Religion (the. benevolence of God) ſee the invaluable tract 
of the late Dr. Balgay, entitled, Divine benevolence 
aſſerted, and vindicated from the objections of ancient and 
modern ſceptics.” How much is it to be lamented, that 
the work, of which that tract, printed in 1781, is ſaid by 
the author to be a ſpecimen, has not yet (I write in 1798) 
been publiſhed! In a pecuniary view, indeed, ſuch pub- 
lications, from the improbability of their becoming popular, . 
may not anſwer to the publiſhers ; but it is pity, that 
thoſe, who are capable of underſtanding and. reliſhing 
them, ſhould therefore be hindered from their uſe. In the 
- preſent caſe, however, I have no doubt, that the Syndics 
of the Cambridge preſs, ever ready to promote the intereſts 
of ſound learning and religion, would afford their aff ſtance 

us: in 
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juſtly conclude, that God wills the happi⸗ 
neſs of his creatures, and- that, in the 
promotion of this end, he wills the co- 
operation of all intelligent beings, accor- 
ding to their ſeveral abilities of promoting 
it. But whether, in order to the promo- 
tion of this end, the end itſelf ought to 
be the ſole rule of our conduct, ſituated 
as we are, is an entirely different queſtion. 
It is evident, that, in many inſtances, we 
are very incompetent judges of what 
will promote general happineſs. Several 
writers of eminence, among whom I wiſh 

to 


* 


in bringing before the public ſuch a work of ſuch a ſon of 
their common alma mater, and would even eſteem it an 
honour to do ſo. 


To thoſe, who have been informed of what paſſed at 
a particular meeting of the Syndics, reſpecting the preſent 
publication, it may ſeem, that the above paſſage is intended 
to be underſtood in an ironical and ſarcaſtic ſenſe. I think 
it neceſſary to declare, therefore, that it ſtands exactly as 
it did before the tranſaction referred to took place, 
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to particularize Biſhop Butler and Mr. 
Giſborne, have given very forcible rea- 
ſons why utility, as judged of by ſuch 
thort-ſighted beings as we are, ought 
not to be confidered as the criterion of 
virtuous conduct. As this is a point of 
conſiderable importance, it may be worth 
while to give their reaſons in their own 
words. 


Bishop Butler, in his Diſſertation on 
Virtue, fays, Some authors of diſtin- 

guiſhed merit have, I think, exprefled 
themſelves in a manner, which may oc- 
caſion ſome danger to carelels readers of 
imagining, that the whole of virtue con- 
fiſts in fingly aiming, according to the 
beſt of their judgment, at promoting the 
happineſs of mankind in the preſent ſtate; 
and the whole of vice in doing what they 
foreſee, or might forelee, is likely to pro- 
duce 
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duce an overbalance of unhappineſs in 
it; than which miſtakes, none can be 
conceived more terrible. For it is cer- 
tain, that ſome of the moſt ſhocking in- 
ſtances of injuſtice, adultery, murder, 
perjury, and even of perſecution, may, in 
many ſuppoſeable caſes, not have the ap- 
pearance of being likely to produce an 
overbalance of miſery in the preſent ſtate: 
ſometimes, perhaps, may have the con- 
trary appearance. This reflection might 
eaſily be carried on; but I forbear.--- 
The happineſs of the world is the concern 
of him, who is the lord and proprietor of 
it. Nor do we know what we are about, 
when we endeavour to promote the good 
of mankind in any ways but thoſe, which 
he has directed. Though it is our bu- 
ſineſs and our duty to endeavour, within 
the bounds of veracity and juſtice, to 
contribute to the eaſe, convenience, and 


even 
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even chearfulneſs and diverſion of our 
fellow creatures; yet, from our ſhort 
views, it is greatly uncertain whether 
this endeavour will, in particular in- 
ſtances, produce an overbalance of happi- 
neſs upon the whole; ſince ſo many | 
and diſtant things muſt come into the 
eon! 


Mr. Giſborne, in his Principles of 
Moral Philoſophy inveſtigated, has made 
many judicious remarks to nearly the 
ſame purpoſe, and in a manner till more 
full. The Whole of Part I. is, indeed, 
ſo directly in point; that I ſhould not well 
know how to limit a tranſcript from it. 
After giving two or three of the moſt 
ſtriking paſſages, therefore, I muſt refer 
the reader to the work itſelf. © From the 
very principle of divine benevolence,” he 


obſerves, * on which Mr. Paley's doctrine 
of 
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of general expediency is founded, we muſt 
be convinced, that our Maker would 
never ſubject his creatures to the guidance 
of a rule, which it is impoſſible for them 
to comprehend, and conſequently to obey. 
A moment's reflection muſt teach us, that 
ſuch is the rule propoſed by Mr. Paley. 
General expediency is an inſtrument not 
to be wielded by a mortal hand. The 
nature of general conſequences is too 
comprehenſive to be embraced by human 
underſtanding, too dark to be penetrated 
by human diſcernment.” Afterwards 
alſo, having referred to an interpretation 
of Dr. Paley's ſyſtem, which amounts to 
a confeſſion, that, in practice, we are not 
to look to general expediency in that 
comprehenſive ſenſe, which is © beyond 
the reach of our faculties ; but that our 
actions are to be regulated by what ap- 
pears to us to be expedient, as far as we 

5 K can 
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can diſcern their probable conſequences; 
he adds, Our experience of God's diſ- 
penſations by. no means permits us to 
affirm, that he always thinks fit to a& in 
ſuch a manner, as is productive of parti- 
cular expediency; much leſs to conclude, 
that he wills us always to act in ſuch a 
manner, as we ſuppoſe would be pro- 
ductive of it.“ I quote from the firſt 
edition of this work, not being able to 
procure any other: but I underſtand, 
that, in a ſubſequent edition or editions, 
it has been conſiderably enlarged and 
improved®. 


| 
mY 
That 


* See alſo an elegant and impreſſive tract, lately pub - 
liſhed, entitled, An Examination of the leading principle 
of the new ſyſtem of morals, as that principle is ſtated and 
applied in Mr. Godwin's Enquiry concerning Political 
Juſtice ;*” in which is clearly ſhown, by a reference to 
Mr. Godwin's publication, as a complete exemplification 
of the new ſyſtem: of mora!s, what practical effects may 

reaſonably 
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That God is benevolent, there is no 

doubt; but, that benevolence forms the 
whole and ecluſibe moral character of 
God, who will preſume to ſay? And, 
even ſuppoſing this to be the caſe, we do 
not know all the ways, by which bene- 
volence, in order to produce its greateſt 
effect, is to be exerted. We are certain, 
however, that God does not always exert 
it by promoting the preſent pleaſure or 
happineſs of each individual, but often by 


a long ſeries of painful trials. For theſe 
trials, 


reaſonably he expected from the univerſal adoption of the 
principle of utility as the ground of moral obligation, or 
even as the rue of moral conduct. It would be a com- 
pliment to my own undertaking to ſay, that I conſider a 
work, in which ſo much acumen and ſo great a knowledge 
of the ſubject are diſplayed, as a proper preliminary evi- 
dence of the need of ſuch an one, as {qualicungue Minervd ) 
I have here attempted. The remedy, indeed, which the 
author preſcribes for the evil, of which he ſeems ſo juſtly 
ſenſible, and which he fo forcibly deſcribes, is different 
from that, which I have provided. Which of the two is 
moſt likely to be effectual, others maſt determine. 
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trials, admitting the moral government 
of God, muſt be conſidered as proceeding 
from him, whether they are brought on 
by the inſtrumentality of men, or not; 
and how long, in each particular caſe, 
they ought to be continued, or with what 
degree of ſeverity inflicted, it is not in 
the power of man to determine. Beſides, 
therefore, the difficulty of diſcovering, in 
many caſes, what actions are conducive 
to the general good, which Dr. Paley 
himſelf, in ſaying (Book VI. Chap. 12.) 
that © it is impoſlible to aſcertain every 
duty by an immediate reference to pub- 
lic utility,” ſeems to allow, there, are 
additional objections againſt admitting a 
regard to it as an wniverſal criterion of 
virtue; ſuch objections, indeed, as are 
ſufficient to awaken the caution of every 
one, who is really deſirous of promoting 
general good. Enough has been faid to 
ſhow, 
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ſhow, that it is at leaſt an imperfe& and 
inadequate rule of virtue ; that, throwing 
a ſnare in the way of the unguarded, it 
expoles the well-diſpoſed to the danger 
of doing evil, that good may come; 
and that, to the ill-diſpoſed, it affords 
a plauſible pretext for doing abſolute 
wrong. | 


With reſpect to the moral ſenſe, I 
admit its reality ; but, having already 
excluded it from being the ground of 
moral obligation, I now deny its ſuffi- 
ciency (either as it is the gift of nature, 
or as it actually exiſts in the generality 
of men) to be the rule of it. I do not 
conſider it as a matter of much conſequence 
to the intereſts of morality to enquire, 
whether the moral ſenſe be implanted by 
nature, or whether it be the ſole effect of 
culture. It is a queſtjon, which belongs 


to 
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to metaphyſics, rather than to morality. 
I am of opinion, however, that it is im- 
planted by nature. I conceive, that the 
human mind, the work of God, and 
made in the image of God, is ſo con- 
ſtituted as to approve thoſe actions, when 
preſented to it, which are agreeable to 
the will of God, and to diſapprove thoſe, 
which are not; that it is formed, in ſhort, 
to the approbation of right, and the diſap- 
probation of wrong. Let it not be under- 
ſtood, that this formation implies innate 
ideas. All that is meant by it is, that, 
when the mind comes to be exerciſed 
about ſuch or ſuch ideas, it is ſo formed 
as to make ſuch or ſuch determinations 
reſpecting them. The ſentiment of 
compaſſion, for inſtance, (conſidered as 
an effect of the moral ſenſe), though not 
itlelf innate, may yet ariſe naturally, 
that is, as the dictate of nature, as ſoon 

as 


E 1 
as the idea of undeſerved ſuffering is 
preſented to the mind. Such a formation 
of the mind no more implies any innate 
ideas of moral ations, than the forma- 
tion of the mind to an agreement with 
intellectual truths, when they are pre- 
ſented to it, implies innate ideas of the 
objects, to which | thoſe truths relate. 
When a perlon 1s brought :to a percep- 
tion of the ideas belonging to any 
propoſition in Euclid, and to attend to 
their relation, his conviction of their re- 
lation follows as a natural and neceſſary 
reſult; he does not, he cannot, think 
differently about it from other perſons. 
As ſoon as the mind is ſhown (property 
ſhown) the relation between two right 
angles and the three angles of a triangle, 
it neceſſarily, from its own nature and 
conſtitution, aſſents to the equality be- 
tween them. Here, the faculty of judging 


may 
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may be conſidered as innate, as part of 
the conſtitution of the mind; though, 
certainly, none of the idens are innate. 
In like manner, as ſoon as the mind is 
preſented with the idea of an action, which 
is truly virtuous (by whatever means 
aſcertained to be ſo) it may approve it, 
without having the idea of that action, or 
indeed any idea, previouſly impreſſed. 
Thus, the belief of an innate moral ſenſe, 
as aſſerted by Mr. Hutcheſon, Biſhop 
Butler, and others, is not inconſiſtent, as 
ſome have ſeemed to underſtand it, with 
the opinion ſo ably maintained by Mr. 


7 Locke, 
. 


/ 


* We may obſerve, by the way, that, in proportion as 
we diſtinguiſh right and wrong by means of the moral 
ſenſe, the 4noavledge of our duty is forced upon us, however 
free we may ſtill be as to the practice of it. In this, indeed, 
is ſuppoſed, what is not likely often to happen, that the 
action is preſented to the mind in a fmple ſtate, diſentangled 
from that perplexity of circumſtances, in which human. 
actions are generally involved, | 
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Locke“, and ever ſince ſo generally re- 
ceived, that we have no innate ideas. 
We are not to imagine, ſays Mr. 
Hutcheſon, © that this moral ſenſe, more 
than the other ſenſes, ſuppoſes any innate 
ideas, or knowledge, or practical propo- 
fition. We mean by it only a determi- 
nation of our minds to receive amiable or 
diſagreeable ideas of actions, when they 
| ſhall occur to our obſervation, antece- 
dently to any opinions of advantage or 
. Rey IEP 461234644) jth * 


Mr. Locke was not the firſt, who held this opinion. 
His Eſſay was firſt publiſhed in 1688 or 1689. Biſhop 
Pearſon, in his excellent Expoſition of the Creed, which 
was firſt publiſhed in 1659, ſays, ** I rather conceive the 
ſoul of man to have no connatural knowledge at all, no 
particular notion of any thing in it from the beginning ; 
but, ſince we can have no aſſurance of its pre-exiſtence, we 
may more rationally judge it to receive the firſt apprehen- 
ſions of things by ſenſe, and by them to make all rational 
collections. If then the ſoul of man be, at the firſt, like 
a fair ſmooth table, without any actual characters of 
knowledge imprinted on it ; if all the knowledge we have 
comes ſueceſſively by ſenſation; inſtruction, and rational 
collection, &c.”” Article, I believe in God. 


loſs to redound to ourſelves from them; 
even as we are pleaſed with a regular 
Jam; or an harmonious compęſition, 
without having any knowledge of ma- 
thematics, or ſeeing any advantage in 
that form or compoſition, different from 
the immediate pleaſure. The mind may 
originally have a taſte or turn for virtue, 
by which, without having any ideas, it 
may be prepared to approve of certain 
actions, and to diſapprove of others, juſt 
as (to uſe another analogy) our bodily 
organs are prepared to reliſh particular 
objects in ſuch or ſuch a way, without 
our having any previous ideas of the ob- 
jects themſelves. Accordingly, Mr. Locke 
himſelf, the great aſſertor of the dodrine 
of no innate ideas, does not deny n that 
there are natural tendencies imprinted 
on the minds of men; and that, from 
the- ny Arn Inſtances" 'of ſenſe | and 
| perception, 
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perception; there are ſome things that are 
grateful; and others unwelcome to them; 
ſome things that they ineline to, and 
others that they fly. I the rather dwell 
on this, becauſe Dr. Paley has obſerved, 
that, to maintain the exĩiſtence of a moral 
ſenſe; and the exiſtence of innate mad ims, 
is the ſame thing - an aſſertion, which, in 
my opinion, is calculated to excite a 
prejudice! of a very dangerous nature. 
Whether, in fact, the mind be ſo formed 
or not, can be determined with certainty 
only by experience ; and it isa caſe, in 
which experience cannot be conſulted. 
The ſuppoſition referred to by Dr. Pale 
of a human being, whoj without any. 
inſtruction or moral diſcipline, ſhould be 
arrived at the uſe of reaſon, and be called 
upon to decide on a moral caſe, as a teſt 
whether the moral ſenſe be the gift of 
nature, or not, involves in it ſomething 
zds ; like 
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like a tote; it not being poſſible 
to bring the caſe before him without 
giving him a conſiderable degree of pre- 
vious inſtruction. I have, however, al- 
ready obſerved, that it is not material to 
the preſent inquiry, whether the moral 
ſenſe be conſidered as innate or acquired. 
Whatever be its origin, I admit (nay, 
inſiſt on) its reality. Dr. Balguy ( Divine 
Benevolence aſſerted, p. 140.) ſays, © It 
is difficult to conceive how it can have 
happened, that the reality. of theſe ſenti- 
ments (ſpeaking of ſentiments arifing 
from the moral. ſenſe, or moral faculty } 
ſhould ever have been diſputed: They 
are not indeed innate; for no ſentiments 
are innate. But they are common, I 
| ſuppoſe, to our whole ſpecies.” Perhaps, 
however, the diſpute has not been ſo 
much about the reality of the ſentiments, 

as about r origin; and not ſo much 
about 
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about the origin of the ſentiments, as of 


the faculty of receiving them, i. e. the 
moral ſenſe. Probably alſo this is the 
meaning, in which the diſpute is intended 
to be referred to by Dr. Paley ; though, 


by what he has inadvertently faid, he 
may ſeem to diſparage the moral ſenſe as 
exiſting in men at any period of their 
life. 7% n qt 


Be the queſtion of an innate moral 


ſenſe, then, decided as it may, no doubt 


need be entertained, that every mind, 
which has received any degree of moral 
culture, is poſſeſſed of a moral ſenſe. It is 


the object of ſuch culture to form it where 


it either was not originally, or is oblite- 
rated (if that be poſſible) by vicious con- 
duct, and to improve it where it is. Dr. 
Batguy adds, very juſtly, I think, that 
probably there never was a ſingle man, 

| who 
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who was void of all perception of right 
and wrong. But, aſſerting the reality 
of the moral ſenſe, I deny its ſufficiency 
to the purpoſes of morality. I deny it 
altogether as the foundation”of- virtue, 
and I deny it an excluſiveclaim to be the 
rule. Actions, which are dictated by 
that ſenſe, and which proceed from it as 
a principle, are not, properly ſpeaking, 
virtuous actions, nor the objects of poſi- 
tive reward. They are, indeed, the 
evidence of a virtuous diſpoſition or habit 
of mind, which it is the intention of a 
courſe of virtuous ations to produce; bur, 
in proportion as it is produced, the idea 
of e ere and duty and 

57 „ emen den immediate 


ned: Ji Short of * \ er ag! q 1 {3:4 $97 
When the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, theſe, having not 
the law, are a law unto themſelves : Which ſhow the work 
of the law written in their hearts, their conſcience alſo 
bearing witneſs, and their thoughts, the mean while, ac- 
cuſing, or elſe excuſing one another.” Nom. 2. xiv, xv. 
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immediate happineſs unite. This, as Icon- 
ceive, is the ſtate and happineſs of Angels; 
which, indeed, ſeems to coincide with 
the general notion reſpecting them; for 
it is not, I think, ordinarily underſtood, 
that Angels, though they are ſuppoſed 
conſtantly to obey the will of God, per- 
form actions, which can properly be called 
virtuous actions“. In ſhort, virtue and 
vice have a neceſſary relation to a ſtate of 
diſcipline; to that ſtate, in Which the 
agents, by a ſeries of particular: actions, 

are gradually formed to a character either 
ol virtue or of vice, of goodneſs or badneſs; 
#91061 bots d of ignis in 


That ie, in the ſame ſenſe, in which the actions of 
Vac beings in a ſtate of diſcipline are called virtuous, I 
have thought it right, however, ſo to frame the definition 
of virtue, as to make it comprehend the right conduct of 
created and dependent beings in every ſtage of their exiſt- 
ence; leaving out, as matter of ſeparate conſideration, all 
regard to'the motive, by which each; according to the de- 
gree of his moral improvement, may be urged to the 
Sfervance of that conduct. 


to]. 
after which; their actions become the 
natural, not to ſay neceſſary, effect of 
their reſpective characters. This idea, 
if I miſtake. not, opens to us the whole 
buſineſs of morality, and the deſign of the 
different fituations, in which we are here 
placed, calculated, as they evidently are, 
to call forth the different virtues into uſe, 
and to improve them into laſting habits. 


If, then, it be the end of virtue to 
bring the moral ſenſe to perfection, it will 
ſcarcely be thought, that the moral ſenſe 
itſelf, in its progreſs towards perfection, 
Was intended to be the ſole means, by 
which virtue is to be aſcertained; though, 
ſo far as it is the giſt of nature, and in 
proportion to its improvement, it may be 
one ufeful means of aſcertaining | virtue, 
and promoting its practice. Beſides, it 
is pretty evident, from the different 

antiment⸗ 
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ſentiments entertained of the ſame actions 
by different perſons, according to the 
degree of cultivation, to which the moral 
ſenſe has been brought in them, that this 
ſenſe, as it exiſts in the generality of men, 
is by no means a certain criterion of vir- 
tue, nor one, to which, in all caſes, they 
can ſafely truſt. The final cauſe why it 
is not of itſelf a ſufficient guide has been 
already ſuggeſted; and may, perhaps, 
appear ſtill more clearly afterwards. 
Here, I hall only add, that the imme- 
- diate cauſe may be, that it is not 
conſiſtent with the nature of the moral 
ſenſe to manifeſt the ſame degree of 
approbation and diſapprobation at dif- 
ferent virtues or vices; conſequently, 
its operation is not always equally ſen- 
_ ſible. - In ſome caſes, its dictates force 
themſelves on the moſt inattentive: 
in others, they are perceptible by thoſe 
| 1 | only, 
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only, who are in the habit of liſtening 
to its voice. 


The reſult is, that, in order to act 
| virtuouſly, we mult always have in view 
_ obedience to the will of God; but that, 
in order to diſcover what his will is, with 
| reſpect to any particular action, we are 
not confined to one mark or criterion of 
it, but are at liberty to make uſe of any 
of the methods, by which, as we conceive, 
it may be diſcovered with the greateſt eaſe 
and certainty. Different men, according 
to their reſpective habits, and according 
to the nature of the caſe, may ſafely; have 
recourſe to the rule of general utility, 
conformity to truth or the eternal diffe- 
rences of things, the moral ſenſe, or any 
other rule of fimilar tendency, as each 
may be of more convenient application, 
ſo long as it * and is conſidered to be, 


expreſſive 


„ 

expreſſive of the will of God. Even the 
ſame perſon, at different times, and on 
different occaſions, may be permitted to 
ſay, This action is conformable to the 
natural differences of things; this is 
agreeable to truth; this has a tendency to 
general good; this is the reſult of my 
ſenſe of right and wrong; and ſo on 2 and 
may thence juſtly conclude, with reſpect 
to each of them, that it is agreeable to 
the will of God, and therefore a virtuous 
action. If he proceed to act under that 
perſuaſion, he acts virtuouſly; but, if I 
miſtake not, where there is no reference, 
immediate or mediate, to the will of God, 
there, whatever may be the nile of action, 
and whatever may be the action, there is 
no virtue“. 


I conclude 


| | . * e * 50 
From the admiſſion of a variety of rules of virtue, 
rather than an excluſive one, there reſults at leaſt this 

| adyantage, 
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I conclude this Chapter with ob⸗ 
ſerving; that if, in the courſe of it, I have 
not diſcovered a criterion or rule of vir- 
tue, which is of univerſal application, A 
have perhaps ſhown, what may prevent 
diſappointment in the future ſearch for it, 

that ſuch a criterion is not to be diſcovered. 
I was led to the ſubje& of this Chapter, 
as expreſſed in the title of it, rather (in 
conformity with the character of a re- 
marker) by what had been attempted by 
others, than by what I had any intention 
of attempting myſelf; rather with the 
view of ſhowing what could not be done, 
than with the expectation of doing it“. 


advantage, that one good work on the ſubject of morality 


need not be confidered as ſuperſeding another. Clarke, 


Wollafton, Hutcheſon, Paley, &c, &c. are all uſeful in their 
ſeveral ways, all to be read, all to be reſpected. 


I would not altogether diſcourage ſpeculation ; but I 
cannot help thinking, that it would be uſeful to put ſpe- 
culation under a greater check than it is under at preſent, 
I acknowledge, with ſentiments of high reſpect, that many 
writers 


- 
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writers of the preſent day, purſuing the legitimate mode 
of philoſophical inveſtigation, have made great advances 
in real knowledge; yet I can eaſily conceive, that an ob- 
ſerver, who ſhould form his judgment from ſome recent 
publications of celebrity, and ſome prevalent opinions in 
conſequence, might conclude, that our courſe of late has 
been retrograde. At the cloſe of this century, we have not, 
generally ſpeaking, attained to much practical proficiency 
in the important leſſon, which Mr. Locke taught us at the 
cloſe of the laſt, and for the elucidation of which he wrote 
his immortal Ey; namely, to prevail with the buſy 
mind of man to be more cautious in meddling with things 
exceeding its comprehenſion ; to ſtop, when it is at the 
utmoſt extent of its tether; and to fit down in a quiet 
ignorance of thoſe things, which, upon examination, are 
found to be beyond the reach of our capacities,” The 
greateſt minds can hope to make no progreſs beyond cer- 
tain limits, nor within thoſe limits but by proper methods. 
How different is even Newton, when tracing the motions 
of the planets and of the ſea, a ſubject of obſervation and 
calculation, to the principle of Gravitation as their cauſe, 
and when attempting to trace the cauſe of Gravitation 
itſelf to an ætherial medium, on which no experiments 
could be made! In the one caſe, he is an accurate and 
profound reaſoner, developing the moſt aſtoniſhing truths ; 
in the other, a mere conjecturer, and on a level with his 
fellow-mortals. See Qu. 21, at the end of his Opzics, 
compared with the end of his Principia. Newton, how- 
ever, ever preſerving: the character of a true philoſopher, 
has the modeſty to propoſe his conjectures as conjectures, 
not as matters of ſcience. See the ſecond Advertiſement 
to his Optics. | 
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CHAP. III. 


ON THE OBLIGATION TO OBTAIN THE TWeL EDR 
OF VIRTUE. 


TRE obligation to obtain the know- 
ledge of virtue, or (what, according to 
my ſcheme, is the ſame thing) of en- 
deavouring to diſcover the will of God, 
is exactly of the ſame kind with that, 
which lies upon us to obey it when 
diſcovered. It ariſes entirely, as that 
does, from the powers, with which we 
are furniſhed by God, and the relation, 
in which we ſtand to him, as our 
maker and preſerver. We may add, 
indeed, that the one is virtually con- 
tained in the other. For ſince, without 

knowing the will of God, it is impoſſible 


to 
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to obey it, at leaſt with the intention of 
doing ſo, the obligation to obey it implies 
the obligation to employ our abilities in 
* the ſearch of it. Reaſon is the appointed 
guide, by which we are to find out what 
the will of God is. Some of the methods, 
in which reaſon is to be employed for 
this purpoſe, have been conſidered in the 
preceding Chapter; where it was alſo 
obſerved, that, ſince no one method is 
of equally convenient application to every 
| caſe, nor equally ſuited to different per- 
ſons, we are at liberty to make uſe of 
that, which is beſt adapted to lead us, 
with eaſe and certainty, to the object in 
view. There ſeems no other reaſon for 
preferring one method before another. 
The virtue of an action is the ſame, ſup- 

poſing it to proceed from the principle of 
obeying the will of God, whatever be the 
method, by which it is aſcertained to be ſo. 
* | Let 
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Let it be obſerved, that, when I ſpeak | 
of aſcertaining the will of God reſpecting 
human actions, I do not mean the at- 
taining to a demonſtrative knowledge. of 
it; but only to that aſſurance of it, which 
is grounded on probability, and which, 
indeed, as I conceive, is better ſuited to 
anſwer the purpoſes of morality, than 
demonſtration itſelf. I am of opinion, 
not only that there is no. one certain 
method of diſcovering the will of God; 
but that it cannot, ſtrictly 'fpeaking, be 
certainly diſcovered at all. In other 
words, I do not think, that morality is 
matter of demonſtration. It is our duty 
to obey the will of God, according to the 
knowledge we have of it; and it is our 
duty, by all the powers and means af- 
forded us, to ſeek for the knowledge of 
it: but there is, I think, no ground to 


ſuppoſe, that, by any of the powers and 
N means 
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means afforded us, we can attain to a 
demonſtrative. knowledge of it. Had 
there been any thing of the nature of 
demonſtration belonging to morality, it ĩs 
ſcarcely to be conceived, that there would 
have been that diverſity of opinions, re- 
ſpecting many parts of it, which we actually 
find. It is well known; however, that 
Mr. Locke, whom, on ſuch a ſubject, it is 
hazardous to oppoſe, thinks, that morality 
is capable of demonſtration. He alledges, 
that © the'ideas, about which Ethics are 
converſant, being all real eſſences, and 
ſuch as have a diſcoverable connecgion 
and agreement with each other; ſo far 
as we ditcover their habitudes and rela- 
tions, ſo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, 


- 
© o 


real, and general truths.” Granting the 
premiſes to be true, we ſhould certainly 
be obliged to admit the concluſion. But 
the granting of them, I think, ſuppoſes, 
Nil that 


141 
that morality ariſes from the relation 
between our ideas of human actidns 
arbitrarily formed, without reference to 
what may be the will, of God reſpecting 
them. Our ideas of human actions, ſo 
far as they are made by the mind, are 
indeed real eſſences, and we may be able, 
with certainty,. to diſcover the relation 
between them. It is hot, however, about 
the relation of theſe ideas among the- 
ſelves, that morality is employed; but 
about the relation between them and our. 
ideas of God's will xeſpecting them: and 
our ideas of God's will reſpecting them, 
though real/;eſlences alſo, may yet, as 
applied to What his will reſpecting them 
really is, be either tr ue or falſe. Sa that, 
though an, abſtract. ſyſtem of morality, 
depending on the relation of ideas arbi- 


trarily formed in the mind, be capable of 
demonſtration; yet the caſe is very dif- 
ferent 
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ferentwith reſpect toa ſyſtem of morality, 
which, like that binding on human beings, 
has reference to ſomething extraneous to 
the mind. Though, in this caſe, our 
ideas of relation be ever ſo juſt, our con- 
dcluſions reſpecting them, as applicable to 
| human conduct, will be true or falle, 
according as our notions of God's will are 
true or falſe. Mr. Locke had before ſaid, 
The idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite 
| in power, goodnels, and wiſdom, whoſe 
| | workmanſhip we are, and on whom we 
1 depend; and the idea of ourſelves, as 
| underſtanding rational Beings, being 
| | ſuch as are clear m us, would, I ſu ppoſe, 
if duly conſidered and purſued, afford ſuch 
foundations of our duty and rules of action, 
as might place morality among the 
ſeiences capable of demonſtration : 
| wherein I doubt not, but from ſelf- 
evident propoſitions, by neceſſary conſe- 
quences, 


| 
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quences, as inconteſtable as thoſe in 
Mathematics, the meaſures of right and 
wrong might be made out to any one, 
that will apply himſelf with the fame in- 
differency and attention to the one, as 
he does to the other of theſe ſciences.” 
This paſſage, if I miſtake not, fo far from 
proving what it was intended to prove, 
furniſhes the neafon why we are not to 
number morality among the ſciences 
capable of demonſtration; for it admits 
the neceſſity, to this purpoſe, of our having 
that certainty reſpecting our ideas of God 
and of his will, which we have not the 
power of obtaining. The only method, 
by which we can arrive at thofe ideas, is 
by revelation, or by deduction from the 
works of creation and providence*; and, 


In 


* Under this head are included all thoſe indications of 
the divine will, reſpecting human actions, which may be 
collected 


14 


in either caſe, whether they are true or 
falſe, can never be more than matter of 
probability. Mr. Locke does, indeed, 
give inſtances in two propolitions, which, 
he thinks, are as certain as any demon- 
ſtrations in Euclid. One is, Where there 
is no property, there is no injuſtice.“ 
The other, No government allows 
abſolute liberty. But, though it ſhould 
be granted, that both theſe propoſitions 
are demonſtrably true, it might ſtill be 
contended, that neither of them implies 
any reference to the will of God, an 
eſſential part of the idea of virtue; and, 
conſequently, that neither of them, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, is a rule of virtue, or a 

r Ice Þat 


collected from the conſideration of the temporal rewards, 

- which generally, and according to the natural tendency of 

things, follow ſome of them, and the puniſhments, which 

as generally and naturally follow others. This ſubject is 

diſcuſſed, with admirable force and effect, in the immortal 

Analogy of Biſhop Butler, See, particularly, bis Chapter 
on the Moral Government of God.“ 
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part of morality. In truth, they are 
propoſitions, whieh teach no other know- 
ledge than that of the ſignification of 
terms, and are what Mr. Locke calls 
trifling propofitions*. But, whether Mr. 
Locke, in his attempt to ſhow, that 
morality is capable of demonſtration, has 
ſucceeded or not, he has at leaſt pointed 
out, in this paſſage, the true method of 
ſtudying morality ; that is, obtaining juſt 
notions of the will of God, and applying 
them to human conduct. This, as I con- 
ceive, is the only method, by which 
morality can be carried to that degree of 
perfection, of which it is capable. I may 
further obſerve, by the way, that, in de- 
ducing moral duties from the relation 
between the divine will and human 
actions, and making true notions of that 
will neceflary to a true morality, he here 
» again 
» See his Eſay, Book IV. Chap. 8. 
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again agrees with me, in reſting on it the 
Foundation of morality. 


Probable evidence, ſays Biſhop 
Butler, “ is eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from 
demonſtration by this, that it admits of 
degrees; andof all variety of them, from 
the higheſt moral certainty, to the very 
loweſt preſumption.” When the truth of 
a mathematical propoſition is once made 
out, by a juſt and legitimate demonſtra- 
tion, we are as much convinced of its 
truth, as we ſhould be after ſeeing it 
demonſtrated a thouſand times, and in a 
thouſand different ways; whereas our 
conviction of a truth built on probability, 
being ſuſceptible of various degrees, riſes, 
in proportion to the number and ſtrength 
of the arguments, from the ſlighteſt pre- 
ſumption to the confines of abſolute 


certainty. From this account of the 
diſtin&tion 


7 ] 
diſtinction between probable and de- 
monſtrative evidence, we may, I think, 
diſcover the final cauſe why no moral 
rule holds univerſally, and why morality 
itſelf is not matter of ſtrict demonſi ration. 
For, from this ' conſtitution” of things; 
there reſults this evident advantage, that, 
in the inveſtigation of moral truth, there 
is indiſpenſable need of a ſincere and 
honeſt mind, patient to attend to every 
argument, which may be offered; and 


ready to give each its proper weight; an 
advantage peculiarly adapted to beings 
placed, as we are, in a ſtate of probation 
and diſcipline. The exerciſe of balancing 
oppoling evidence muſt greatly improve 
our intellectual powers; and the tempt- 
ations, which immediate intereſt, or the 
defire of gratifying our paſſions, ſometimes 
_ affords, of leaning to the leſs evidence 
rather than to the greater, muſt, if hap- 
0 pily 
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pily overcome; ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh 
our virtue. It ſeems to me, therefore, 
that it was never the intention of the 
author of our nature, that moral truths 
ſhould admit of the ſame kind of proof as 
mathematical ones; but that, depending 
on accumulative evidence, they ſhould 
riſe higher and higher in credibility, 
rewarding our induſtry and integrity by 
continual approaches to that certainty, 
which yet we ſhall never attain. We are 
not, however, to conclude from this, that 
the conviction, which is thus obtained, of 
moral truth, is neceſſarily lets ſatisfactory 
to the mind, than if it were obtained by 
mathematical demonſtration. The evi- 
dence, by which it is furniſhed, is a tower, 
whole heightincreaſes by every moment's 
obſervatioh and reflection; and, though 
the foundation of it be humbly laid in 
the duſt, the top ſoon aſcends beyond the 

reach 


* 
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reach of the eye, and is loſt amidſt the 
clouds“. 


Be this, however, as it may: whatever 
may be the effect, with which reaſon is 
exerted, it is, as J have already ſaid, the 
natural and appointed teacher, by which 
we are to be inſtructed in what the will of 
God is. How far reaſon alone was a 
ſufficient guide for the purpoſe, it was the 
province of experience to determine. 
Accordingly, the experience of the 


* See a Note to the tenth of my * Diſcourſes to 
Academic Yonth.*? To: thoſe, who are deſirous of con- 
firmation or illuſtration of what is here ſaid, with reſpect - 
to the force of evidence built on probability, I earneſtly 
recommend the pernfal of Biſhop: Taylor's ** Moral De- 
monſtration of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, with au 
Introduction on the Nature and Force of probable Argu- 
ments,” originally / publiſhed as part of his Dyctor 
Dubitantium (Book J. Chap., 4 Rule ii.) and ſince re- 
publiſhed, in a ſeparate form, by -Biſhop Hurd. The 
ſecond. Edition of the republication was printed for 
T. Cadell, in 1776. I amindebted, for the thought of this 
recommendation, to the ſuggeſtion of a judicions friend. 
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heathen world abundantly evinced the 
advantage, not to ſay neceſſity, of ſuch 
additional information reſpecting the 
divine will, as we underſtand by a reve- 
lation of it from heaven. I have already 
noticed the ignorance, in which, from 
whatever cauſe, the generality of the 
heathens were, reſpecting the will of God; 
as likewiſe the confeſſion, which was made 
by one of the wiſeſt among them“, of the 
neceſſity of further information on this 
ſubject, than mere reaſon could furniſh. 
Sir Jſuac Newton very juſtly obſerves, 
(Optics, near the end) that, © ſo far as 
we can know by natural philoſophy what 
is the firſt cauſe, what power he has over 
us, and what benefits we receive from 
him, ſo far our duty towards him, as well 
as that towards one another, will appear 
and it may 

thence 


to us by the light of nature; 


* Plato under the character of Socrates, 


43 


thence, perhaps, be concluded, that, in 
conſequence of the great diſcoveries, 
which have been made in natural philo- 
ſophy in modern days, the improvements 
in moral philoſophy, which are attributed 
to revelation, might have been made by 
the light of nature. This concluſion, 
however, is by no means juſt. No doubt, 
the perfection of natural philoſophy in all 
its parts, as referred to by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, will tend to enlarge the bounds 
of moral philoſophy alſo“; yet it may 
juſtly be contended, that there are many 
parts of morality, as taught by revelation, 
which are entirely independent of an 
accurate knowledge of nature. The 
original nature, depravation, mode of 
reſtoration, and final deſtination of the 


human 


* That is, agreeably to the diſt inction made in page 7, 
improvements in natural philoſophy would produce im- 
provements in natural religion, and theſe again improve- 
ments in morality, 
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human race, are ſubjects, on which the 
greateſt diſcoveries in natural knowledge 
could throw but little light. It may fur- 
ther be obſerved, and the obſervation 
merits particular attention, that the 
heathens failed in drawing that deduction 
relating to morality, to which, as we 
ſhould now judge, the moſt obvious parts 
of natural knowledge, and ſuch as cer- 
tainly obtained among them, were ſuf- 
ficient to lead them; namely, the 
goodneſs of God. On the ſuppoſition 
of an all- powerful and perfectly bene- 
volent Deity, the mixture of good and 
evil in the preſent life of man was a 
paradox, which, in all probability, reaſon 
alone would never have been able to 
explain. It is an error to imagine, that 
morality, as we find it in modern ſyſtems, 
though apparently made out on the 
m of reaſoning, is is the ſole effect of 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, or is what reaſon, if left to itfelf, 
would ever have been able to diſcover. 
Moral duties, when propoſed to us, may 
become deducible from the principles of 
reaſon; though they could not, perhaps, 
by reaſon have been originally traced 
out; juſt as we cannot but admit the 
trath of a mathematical demonſtration, 
when propoſed and explained to us, which 
yet, without the help of a better invention 
than our own, we ſhould never have been 
able to diſcover. The morality of the 
.Goſpel, as matter of ſcience, has extended 
beyond its azthority ; and many, who. 
ſhut their eyes to its immediate rays, have 
been directed by its reflected light. 
Many arguments, many truths, both 
moral and religious, which appear to us 
the products of our underſtandings, and 
the fruits of ratiocination, are, in reality, 


nothing more than emanations from 


Scripture, 
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Dn rays of the Goſpel imper- 
ceptibly tranſmitted, and, as it were, con- 
veyed to our minds in a ſide light. Many 
of our deductions and diſcoveries, which 
we are apt to look upon as the oracles of 
our reaſon, would be found, if they were 
fairly traced, entirely owing to certain 
hints borrowed from revelation“ We 
muſt not, then, from the delineation of 
moral duties, as we have them drawn 
by Chriſtian pencils, take our idea of 
what unaſſiſted reaſon could diſcover 
concerning them. We are alſo to take 
into account, that ſome light, reſpecting 
the truths of morality, might ſhine from 
the Jewiſh tabernacle, confined as it was 
to a particular people and country, on the 


world at large; that many of the maxims, 
which 


* gee the ſecond Letter to a Deiſt, in 40 Tracts moral 
and theological, by John Balguy, M. A. Vicar of North- 
Allerton, York/hire.” 
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which gave celebrity to heathen philoſo- 
phers, probably had their origin in the 
in{pired regulations of Moſes. 


Dr. Paley repreſents Mr. Hume as 

* complaining of the modern ſcheme 
of uniting Ethics with the Chriſtian 
Theology.“ Now, there is a ſenſe, in 
which this may be juſth- complained of; 
that is, when, in a ſcientific treatiſe on the 
ſubject, moral duties, without being made 
to appear ſuch by reaſoning from the 
principles of the ſcience, are made to reſt 
on the mere authority of revelation; 
when, in ſhort, the Scriptures are con- 
ddered as the foundation of moral obli- 
gation. This, I admit, is not only an 
infringement of the laws of good writing, 
but a perverſion of the natural order of 
things; for, in truth, the Scriptures 
theanſelves become to us an obligatory 
0 rule 
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rule of life, only as they are made out on 
evidence, of which reaſon is the judge, to 
be declaratory of the will of God. The 
Scriptures reveal to us facts, exiſting re- 
lations between God and us, ariſing from 
his nature and our nature, which we 
either ſhould not have known, or ſhould 
not have attended to, had they not been 
revealed to us; but, when once theſe are | 
known, the duties, which reſult from 
| them, may be made out on grounds of 
* reaſon, and therefore ought to be ſo made 
* out by thoſe, who profeſs to explain 
mmorality ſcientifically*. But, when Mr. 
2D / e 


* Thus, if it were ſaid, This action is commanded in 

Scripture, and therefore it is your duty to do it”, I ſhould. 

not think this a proper way of teaching morality /czentifi- 

cally. . But, if it were ſaid, This duty is the reſult, of a 

relation, which is made known to ns in Scripture?, and if 
the reſult were properly made out by reaſoning, my ob- 4 
| jection would ceaſe. To ſome, this may ſeem a diſtinction 
too vice; but it certainly is not ſo in a ſcientific view. 

| Perhaps 
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Hume complains of uſe being -made, in 


the tcience of morality, of thoſe relations 
between 


Perhaps it will not ſeem ſo in a more popular view, when 
it is conſidered, that the reaſon, why many precepts of 
Scripture are not now eſteemed as obligatory on us, is 
founded on this diſtinftion, Morality, confidered as a 
ſcience, may proceed on truths, of which the proof belongs 
to revealed religion, juſt as it does on truths, of which the 
proof belongs to zatural religion. The proof of the being 
and attributes of God, ſuch as they are diſcoverable to be 
by reaſon, belongs to natural religion; but the duties 
thence ariſing are, properly ſpeaking, moral duties. So the 
duties, which ariſe from the truth, that mes obtain ſalva- 
tion only throngh the merits of Chriſt, are moral duties, 
though the proof of that truth belongs to revealed religion. 
See Biſhop Batler's Analogy, Part II. Chap. 1. It is 
to be remembered, however, that all the unabrogated 
precepts of Scripture are obligatory on thoſe, who ac- 
knowledge it as a revelation from heaven, even though 
(as ſome contendiis the caſe of the precept reſpecting the 
obſervance of a Sabbath *) they cannot be made out to be 
ſo on the grounds of reaſon ; and it will eaſily be allowed, 
that the hen Commandments, when confidered as an au- 
thoritatitve declaration of God's will, are far more effectual 
to the teaching of morality than the fineſt ſy ſtems of the 
heatben world. | og 


That is, they contend, that, admitting the fit of God's having 
oteated rhe world in ũ&x days, and reſted from creation on the ſeventh, 
it does not follow, on the principles of reaſon, that we are bound to 
obſerve an hebdomadal reſt. 
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between God and us, which revelation 
makes known to us, by deducing from 
them the duties, which naturally reſult 
from them, he complains unjuſtly. With 
equal reaſon might he complain of uſe 
being made, in the ſcience of Natural 
Philoſophy, of the new facts, which 
experiments are perpetually diſcloſing, 
by making deductions from them re- 
ſpecting the powers of nature. It is, as 
I conceive, with till leſs reaſon, that he 
objects to the production of thoſe motives 
to virtuous practice, which, whether 
otherwiſe diſcoverable or not, were 
actually diſcovered only by revelation. 


| Revelation may. be conſidered. in two 
important (it need not be decided whe- 
ther equally important) points of view ; 
as teaching us our duty, and as furniſhing 
us with motives to perform it. The 

| latter 
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latter we ſhall have occaſion to conſider 
in the Chapter on the motive to virtue. 
With reſpect to the former, we may here 
more particularly obſerve, that, ſince men 
have very difterent opinions of the ſame 
action, as to its being virtuous or the 
contrary, and eſpecially as to the degree 
of its being ſo, according to their ac- 
quaintance with the will of God, and. 
ſince their acquaintance with his will 
muſt depend on their notions of his na- 
ture, the nature of man, and the conſe- 
quent relation between them, to all of 
which we mult ſuppoſe the divine will to 
have reſpect, the revelation, which has 
credible pretenſions to the ability of 
giving us information on thoſe points, 
cannot properly, even in a ſyſtem of 
rational Ethics, be paſſed over without 
notice“. It may be added, that, though 


* The vaſt importance of juſt notions of the divine 
nature may be collected from the circumſtance, that, 0 
. declare 


\ 
| 
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morality is principally taught in the 


Scriptures, by making known to us thele 


facts in a clearer light than men either 


did or could know them without a reve- 


lation ; yet, particularly i in what relates 
to the due regulation of the thoughts, it 
is alſo taught there, in a manner very 
highly to be valued, by poſitive precepts. 
Dr. Paley fays, that © the Scriptures are 
employed, not ſo much to teach new 
rules of morality, as to enforce the prac- 

tice 


declare the nature and attributes of the true and only God, 


in oppoſition to the notions, which the heathens enter- 
tained of their Gods, was the primary object of the 


Patriarchal and Moſaic diſpenſations. The reader, beſides, 
will not fail to recolle&, as a teſtimony from experience 

to the ſame purpoſe, the actual effect, which heathen 
theology had on heathen manners, No doubt,” ſays 
Sir aac Newton, ** if the worſhip of falſe Gods had not 


\ blinded the heathens, their moral philoſophy would have 


gone further than to the four cardinal virtues; and, inſtead 


of teaching the tranſmigration of ſouls, and to worſhip 


the ſun and moon, and dead heroes, they would have 
taught us to worſhip our true author and benefactor.“ 
| Optics, end of the _ 
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tice of it by new ſan&ions, and by a 
greater certainty; which laſt ſeems to 
be the proper bulineſs of a revelation from 
God, and what was moſt wanted.” With. 
out controverting the truth of! this; 
without attempting to decide in what 
view revelation is of moſt” importance; 
I, may ſafely venture to affirm, that Dr. 
Paley. himſelf; in his Chapter on the 
morality of the * Goſpel*, by his own! 
obſervations, and by che judicious: uſe: 
which he has made of: Mr. Soame 
Jenyns“ Internal evidence of Chriſti- 
anity, has given moſt ſatis factory proof, 
that the Scriptures teach morality witn 
a ſublimity and impreſſion, to which no 
human method of teaching it can make 
pretenſions. Whoever reads that Chap- 
ter with the attention, which is due to it, 

cannot 


* See bis excellent View of the Evidences of 
Chriſtianity,” | 
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cannot fail, I think, to be convinced of 
the excellence of the Goſpel, whatever 
he may think of its truth *, 


On the whole, then, it is our duty to 
ſearch for the will of God wherever 
there is any probability of our being able 

to diſcover it, and diligently to employ, 

for that purpoſe, all the powers and 
means, which we poſſeſs or can procure. 

In order to become what Cicero calls 

boni ratiocinatores officiorum,” we muſt 

purſue the method, which he preſcribes, 
and which, ſo far as he had opportunity, 
he himſelf ſeems to have purſued ; con- 

ſuetudo exercitatioque capienda eſt -f. 

| For 


*The reader may alſo conſult, with no leſs profit than 
+ Pleaſure, that part of the celebrated profeſſion of faith of 
the Savoyard Curate, in Rouſſeau's Emile, which ere 
to this ſubject. 


F Offic. Book I. Mr. Wollafton, in a Note to Sect. I. 
of his * Religion of Nature delineated,” quotes this 
paſſage, but with leſs ſeeming approbation. 
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For though, in many caſes, there is no 
great difficulty in diſcerning the path of 
duty, yet there are alſo many, in which, 
in order to a prompt and juſt deciſion, 
there is need of a judgment well-informed 
by inſtruction, and ſtrengthened by re- 
| peated exertions. We ſhould, therefore, 
as we have opportunity, make uſe of 
every means of improvement. As, in the 
application of reaſon to the diſcovery of 
a rule or criterion of virtue, we are not 
confined to any one rule, but are at 
liberty to adopt that, which is beſt ſuited 
to the nature of the caſe; or to our par- 
ticular habits of thinking; ſo neither are 
we confined to the uſe of reaſon for the 
ſame purpoſe, to the excluſion of revela- 
tion. We may, nay (if we would per- 
form our duty) we muſt, make uſe of 
both reaſon and revelation, and of all the 
methods, by which aſſiſtance is to be 

Q derived 
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derived from either. To negle& either, 
when both are within our reach, is to 
incur, in a greater or leſs degree, the 
guilt of wilful ignorance of our duty; a: 
crime, which, according to what has been 
already ſtated®, is of the ſame nature 
with that of the wilful tranſgreſſion of it 
when known. In all caſes, the founda- 
tion of morality is the will of God. Our 
knowledge of this will, as it reſpects 
human actions, is derived from the joint 
conſideration of the divine attributes and 
the effects of human actions. In the caſe 
of the Heathens, the knowledge of the 
divine attributes and of the effects of 
human actions was left to be diſcovered 
by regſon only. In the caſe of Jews and 
Chriſtians, the knowledge of both, and 

more eſpecially of the former, has been 
fuxther diſcovered by revelation. So far 

| a8 


17 > 


* See the beginning of this Chapter, 


e 


us J 

as morality depends on a knowledge of 
the divine attributes; that is, ſo far as the 
will of God, reſpecting the actions of 
men, can be deduced from thoſe attri- 
butes, the morality of the Heathens was 
built on natural religion: To the ſame 
extent, the morality of Jews and Chriſtians 
is, with equal propriety, and with as much 
regard to the rules of ſcience, built on 
religion both natural and rebealed“. 
The conſideration of the will of God, as 
a | diſcovered 


If, indeed, there be any precepts in the religion of 
either Jews or Chriſtiars, which are of a purely poſitive 
nature, they mnſt, us I have ſaid, not coming within the 
province of mortality as a ſcience, reſt on the authority of 
the particular revelation, which contains them, In the 
morality of the Jews, this obſervation is of extenſive ap- 
plication; but it is the general method of the Chriſtian 
revelation, as commanding a © rational ſervice,” to give, 
or at leaſt' to lead to, a reaſon for every thing, which it 
pre ſeribes as a duty. It is, beſides, to be remembered, 
that many duties preſcribed'in Scripture to both J: ws and 
"Chriſtians, which are/delivered"in1 a poſitive form,” are, in 
reality, obligatory in themſelves, i.e. on grounds of 
reaſon. 


L 1... 
diſcovered by revelation, is no more to be 
neglected, than the conſideration of it as 
diſcovered or diſcoverable by reaſon: and, 
as it is evident, that, on the ſuppoſition 
of a revelation from heaven, it is our 
duty to attend to it; ſo is it equally 
evident, that it is our duty to examine, 
with candour and diligence, every re- 
ligion, which has plauſible pretenſions to 


be a revelation. 


It follows, from what has been re- 

i, marked in this Chapter, that whoever 
draws up a ſyſtem of morals compre- 
henſive of Chriſtian duties (as, it ſhould 

ſeem, a ſyſtem intended for the uſe of 

Chriſtians ought to be) is bound to ſhow, 

with reſpec to every ſuch duty, whether 

| it be obligatory in its own nature, or 
| merely from poſitive command. In ſome 
| caſes, a further diſtinction may be 
| neceſſary. 


1 


neceſſary. The duty itſelf may be 
obligatory in its own nature, and the 
circumſtances of its performance matter 
of poſitive inſtitution. When, for inſtance, . 
we conſider the general prevalence of 
ſacred days and ſacred rites among the 
Heathens, we are naturally led to think, 
that, though the returns and mode of 
obſerving the Chriſtian Sabbath, 'as alſo 
the number and mode of adminiſtering 
the Chriſtian Sacraments, be matters of 
politive inſtitution, yet a Sabbath and 
Sacraments are obligatory in themſelves, 
and reſt on grounds of reaſon. Such 
diſtinctions, however, I repeat, are to be 
conſidered as affecting morality merely | 
as a ſcience, not as making any difference 
in the obligation we are under to obey 
its laws. 
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CHAP. IV. 
"0 


ON THE MOTIVE TO VIRTUE. 


Having ſeen what virtue is, and 
how we are to arrive at the knowledge - 
of it, let us now conſider the inducement. 
to the practice of it. I am of opinion, 
that much confuſion might have been 
avoided, if this part of the ſubject had 
always been conſidered ſeparately. The 
principle, on which we perform an action, 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed from the motive, 
by which we are actuated to its perform- 
ance. It happens, indeed, that the ſame 
queſtion may ſometimes be anſwered, 
either by aſſigning the principle of action, 


or 
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or by aſſigning the motive; and this 
circumſtance may have contributed to the 
confuſion, to which I refer. Why do 
you keep your promiſe ?” may be anſwered, 
by ſaying, © becauſe I conſider it as my 
duty to do ſo; or by ſaying, © becauſe 
I wiſh for the rewards (whether tem- 
poral “ or eternal) ariſing from doing ſo.” 
In the firſt anſwer, the principle of 
action is aſſigned; in the ſecond, the 
motive.” In both caſes, the word obli- 
gation is ſometimes uſed; but it can be 
uſed with propriety only in the firſt; 
obligation having reference to duty only, 
and not to reward. It is proper to ſay, 
* I am obliged to keep my - promiſe, 
_ becauſe it is my duty to do ſo; but it is 
not proper to ſay, I am obliged to keep 
my promiſe, becauſe I am deſirous of the 

rewards 


„ 


* For inſtance, peace of conſcience, the approbation of 
mankind, the various advantages of being credited. 
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rewards ariſing from doing ſo.” In the 
latter caſe, it is more proper to ſay, © Iam 
induced to keep my promiſe, by the re- 
wards ariſing from doing ſo.” | 


We may be incited to the practice of 
virtue by various motives, various at 
leaſt form, by any one or more of the 
rewards, which virtue holds out; but, as 
has been ſaid, we can be virtuous only on 
one pyjnciple, that of voluntary obedience 
to the divine will. We act virtuouſly, 
whatever may be our motive of action, 
when we obe y the will of God, and obey 
it with the intention of doing ſo. On the 
other hand, whatever may be the action 
itſelf, and whatever may be our motive to 
its performance, it is virtuous only as it is 
performed on a principle of duty. Dit- 
ferent perſons may perform the ſame 


actions, and be incited to the performance 
R | of 
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of them by the ſame motives, or by mo- 
tives of the ſame kind, and yet perform 
them on very different principles. The 
hope of particular good, or the fear of 
particular evil, may incite us to do many 
things, on the principle of prudence, ho- 
nour, pride, vanity, &c. which, however 
ſimilar in themſelves to actions performed 
on a principle of virtue, have no preten- 
fon to the name of virtue“. Ido not deny, 
that the principle, on which we perſorm 
an action, and the motive, by which we 
are 
t is poſſible to do good, and not be virtuous; for 
a man may be great in his actions, and little in his heart. 
_ Virtue is a quality mach more rare than is generally 
imagined, It is proper, therefore, to be frugal of the 
words virtue, humanity, patriotiſm, and others of the ſame 
import. They ought to be mentioned only upon great 
occaſions; for, by too frequent uſe, their meaning is 
weakened, and the qualities they deſcribe brought into 
contempt.” Zimmermann on Solitude, This paſſage fur- 
niſhes a proof, among innumerable others, which might 
be mentioned, that common ſenſe, without any reference 


to the principles, from which a truth is regularly deduced, 
is often directed by its influence. 
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are actuated to its performance, may refer 
to the ſame thing. What I contend for 
is, that, in acts of virtue, this is not the 
caſe, the one referring to the will of God, 
the other to the conſequences of obeying 
it; and that it is not the nature of the 
motive, that determines whether any 
action be virtuous or not. By the provi- 
dential diſpoſition of things, which has 
place, and by which various inducements 
to action are held out to us, we are 
| ſubjected to a great deal of ſubordinate 
diſcipline, by which, if we obey the dic- 
tates of our nature, we are brought nearer 
and nearer to the practice of virtue, and 
by which, in the mean time, many actions, 
immedlately beneficial to ourſelves and to 
others, are effected. For, in the preſent 
ſtate of mankind, ĩt is an evident error to 
ſuppoſe, that all beneficial actions, or 
even the greater part of them, are the 

effect 


2 


effect of virtue, or that they were intended 
to be ſo. We often act from motives 
only, without any regard to moral prin- 
ciple; and, in that caſe, the action, of 
whatever nature or tendency it may be 
in itſelf, if it properly admit of any moral 
denomination, does not admit of a good 
one. Actions, conſidered with reſpect to 
their moral quality, may be diſtinguiſhed 
into good, evil, and indifferent ; that is, 
actions commanded, actions forbidden, 
and actions neither commanded nor for- 
bidden. To which claſs any particular 
action belongs, can only be determined 
by the reference, which the agent had in 
his mind to the will of God. It is poſſible, 
that he might have no ſuch reference at 
all; and, though I do not ſay, that this 
would preſerve him free from all moral 
blame (it being the general duty of a 
human being to have that reference in 

| his 
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his mind) yet it certainly would exclude 
all juſt claim to deſert, and hinder his 
action from being virtuous. | 


Motive, then, is that; by which we are 
actuated to the purſuit of any object, and 
refers to the end we have in view. Prin- 
ciple is that, by which we are directed in 
the purſuit of our end or object, and re- 
fers to the mode of obtaining it*. A per- 

ſon 


»Thbus, when we ſpeak of a man's having no moral 
principle, we mean, that he purſues the object, which he 
has in view, by whatever means he happens to have in his 
power, without any regard to the dictates of virtue. For 
inſtance, all men, or at leaſt the generality of men, defire 
to obtain riches and honours. The difference, with reſpect 
to this defire, between thoſe, who are directed by the moral 
principle, and thoſe who are not, conſiſts in this; that, 
whereas the latter purſue their deſire by ſuch methods 
(ſome what different indeed in different perſons, according 
to their different meaſures of ſkill and prudence) as ſeem 
likely moſt eafily or moſt ſurely to lead to the gratification 
of it, the former purſue it by ſuch methods only, as they 
deem to be agreeable to the will of God, | 
This may appear ſtill clearer from conſidering, that 

| | motives 


[ 
| 
| 
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ſon may act on a wrong principle from 
right motives; or, as I would rather ſay, 
from allowable motives; becauſe I do 


not think, that the idea of rectitude can 
be properly applied to motives. The 


_ converſe of this is not true, both becauſe 
motives cannot in themſelves be wrong, 
and becauſe a right principle, ſuppoſing 

it to exiſt, would prevent our acting from 


tit, if they could be wrong®*. Peace of 
mind, 


motives and principles ariſe from a different is. Motives 


are founded on the prqpenſitive part of our nature, and axiſe 
from the inclinations, implanted in us, towards various 
external objects; or, in general, from the innate deſire of 
happineſs. Principles, on the other hand, are founded on 
the refiefive or reaſoning part of our nature, and ariſe from 


a a regard to the manner of gratifying the deſire of happineſs ; 


and the moral principle, in particular, founded on a confi- 
deration of the relation ſubſiſting between God and our- 
ſelves, as created and dependent beings, ariſes from a regard 
to the manner, in which that defire may be Rea 


according to the will of God, 


* For, though a right principle may conſiſt ab an er- 
ror of the under flanding, it cannot conkiſt with any fault of 
the <vill, 


r 


mind. the approbation of good men, at- 
tainments in ſcience, ſkill in arts, the en- 
joyments of the ſenſes, may all be inno- 
cently aimed at; and the placing ol hap- 
pineſs in one of them in preference to 
another, or the placing of it in any one 
thing to the excluſion of all others, is 
matter of wiſdom or folly, rather than of 
virtue or vice. All the means of plea- 
ſure, whether of body or of mind, whe- 
ther preſent or future, were appointed by 
the author of nature; and may all, if pur- 
ſued on the principle of virtue, become 
the rewards of virtue. It is the peculiar 
danger, to which ſome modes of pleaſure 
expoſe us of purſuing them excluſively, 
or of purſuing them without due regard 
to principle, which has brought them un- 
der the diſrepute, not naturally belong- 
ing to them, of being conſidered as wrong 


in themſelves. If any one ſhould place 
his 
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his happineſs i in obtaining the ſovereign 
dominion of Europe, Aſia, or Africa, or 
of all of them together, and ſhould pro- 
ceed to act on the romantick wiſh; yet, ſo 
long as he was reſtrained, by a right 
principle, from doing any thing inconſiſt- 
ent with the rules of virtue, or having 
the inclination-to do it, in order to ob- 
tain the object of his wiſh, however un- 
wiſely we might juſtly deem him to act, 
we ſhould hardly think, that he acted mo- 
rally wrong. Nay, if any one ſhould take 
delight in ſeeing, as a ſpectacle of awful 
ſublimity, a thouſand of his fellow-crea- 
tures mowed down by the fire of artillery, 
or blown up into the air by the exploſion 
of a mine; yet, ſo long as he was unwil- 
ling to purſue any meaſures to obtain the 
gratification, which the fight might af- 
ford him, but ſuch as virtue would ſtrict- 
ly juſtify, we * not think him de- 

ſerving 
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ſerving of moral blame, however little 
we might envy his taſte. * This may 
ſeem to approach very nearly to that 
ſtate of the thoughts, which is an un- 
doubted offence againſt virtue. It is, 
however, a thing eſſentially different; 
for it is here ſuppoſed, that, if all the im- 
pediments to action, except the moral 
principle, were removed, no immoral ac- 
tion would ſtill take place; and, though 
there may be virtues and vices of thought, 
where no correſpondent action really 
takes place, yet it is always ſuppoſed, in 
either caſe, that, where the nature of the 
thought admits of it, action would follow, 
if ſome external impediment did not hin- 


der it. + 
3 But, 


* It appears, from ſome of the diſpatches of General 
B̃uonaparie, not to mention thoſe of any other General, 
t hat this notion of happineſs is not altogether ſo chimerical 
as, for the honour of human nature, we might otherwiſe 
be inclined to ſuppoſe. 

f © The natural objects of affetion, ſays Biſhop 

. | Butler, 
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But, though motives cannot be right 
or wrong in themſelves, ſome motives 
are, in their nature, much more favoura- 
ble to virtue than others. Such motives 
may be conceived, as cannot eaſily conſiſt 


with 


Butter, te continue ſo. The neceflaries, conveniencies, 
and pleaſures of life, remain naturally deftrable, though 
they .cannot be obtained innocently; nay, though they 
cannot poſſibly be obtained at all. And, when the objects 
of any affection whatever cannot be obtained without 
unlawful means; but may be obtained by them : ſuch 
affection, though its being excited, and its continuing ſome 
time in the mind, be as innocent as it is natural and 
neceſſary ; yet cannot but be conceived to have a tendency 
to incline perſons to venture npon ſuch unlawful means ; 
and therefore muſt be conceived as putting them in ſome 
danger of it.” Analogy, Part I. Chap. 5. The Apoſtle 
indeed (Rom. 8. vii.) ſays, „The carnal mind is enmity 
againſt, Godg for it is not ſubject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be; which may ſeem to mean, that a 
regard to ſenſual gratifications of any kind, and in any de- 
gree, is evil in itſelf; yet it is evident, from the reaſon 
aſſigned by the Apoſtle, as well as from the nature of the 
thing, that ſuch regard 4s only ſo far evil, as it leads us to 
diſobey the rules of virtue, which God has preſcribed to 
ns. The mind, which is engroſſed by carnal things, cannot 
obey the law, by which, for whatever reaſon, the enjoy- 
ment of carnal things is put under reſtriction, 
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with virtue. So that, though motives, 
ſuppoſing them known, cannot prove the 
exiſtence of virtue where it is (unleſs in 
the particular caſe, in which the reward 
aſpired to is ſuppoſed to be diſpenſed by 
the immediate act of God *,) they may, 
in many caſes, form a ſtrong preſumption 
againſt its exiſtence where it is not. It 
is, as we ſhall preſently have occaſion 
to obſerve more particularly, a neceſſa- 
ry preliminary to virtuous practice, and 
may be a part of virtue itſelf, duly to 
regulate the affections; to place them 
on objects, according as they are adapted 
to promote happineſs ; for our affections 
ought to be ſuch, as not only not to ne- 
ceſſitate us to do wrong, but to aſſiſt us in 
doing right; and certain it is, according 
to 

This caſe is excepted, becauſe it is ſcarcely poſſible 

to have reſpect, in our conduct, to the rewards, which we 


believe will be beſtowed by God as rewards ot obedience 
to his will, without having reſpect alſo to that will itfclf, 


16 


to the maxim of our Saviour, that, 
* where our treaſure is, there will our 
heart be alſo. The deſire of happineſs 
is a powerful propenſity of the mind, 
which is always ſeeking for employment 
on one object or another. If we ſet our 
affections on any thing, which cannot be 
obtained conſiſtently with virtue, and are 
reſtrained by the principle of virtue from 
purſuing it, the conſequence muſt be, that 
our mind is harraſſed by contending de- 
ſires, or reduced to an unnatural ſtate of 
inactivity. I do not ſay, therefore, that 
the exiſtence of ſuch extravagant dehres 
in the mind, as thoſe juſt mentioned, 
would be likely to ſecure our happineſs, 
or that they would not endanger our vir- 
tue. It is, undoubtedly, a matter of great 

importance, 


*All men equally deſire happineſs, though different 
men have different notions of happineſs, that is, place 
their happineſs in different objects. 
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importance, that we ſhould: place our 
happineſs in thoſe things, which, from 
their nature, are moſt adapted to render 
it permanent, and which are moſt likely 
to be obtained by virtuous means. To 
the more particular conſideration of this, 
however, we ſhall, as I have ſaid, find oc- 
caſion to return hereafter. 


In oppoſition to what has here been 
ſaid on the nature of motives, Dr. Paley, 
conſidering them as conſtituting obliga- 
tion, ſays, that © to be obliged, is to be 
urged by a violent motive, reſulting from 
the command of another; that we 
can be obliged to nothing, but what we 
ourſelves are to gain or loſe ſomething 
by;“ and that “all obligation is nothing 
more than an inducement of ſufficient 
ſtrength.” On the contrary, I am of 
opinion, that motive and obligation are 

i entirely 
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entirely independent of each other ; that 
there might be an obligation to act, where 
there were no motives to at; and that 
there actually are motives to act, where 
there is no obligation. God, in his right 
over us as his creatures, might have made 
our duty to conſiſt in ſervices, to which 
we ſhould have had no motive exclufive- 
ly of pure command. That we are not, 
in fact; obliged to do any thing, to the 
doing of which we have not a reaſonable 
motive, ariſes, not from any neceſſary re- 
lation between obligation and motive, 
but from the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God in not impoſing that on us as a du- 
ty; to the performance of which we have 
not ſuch a motive. The conſideration of 
the poſſibility of its being otherwiſe, ad- 
ded to that of the fact, that there are of- 
ten motives, where there is no obligati- 
on, is, I think, ſufficient to ſhew, that 
N motive 
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motive and obligation are by no means 
co-etenſive; and that, therefore, the one 
is not the conſtituent of the other“. 


« When 


* So that, when we are inquiring, whether an action 
be virtuous or not, we have ſomething more to do than 
to conſider the mo:ive of the agent. Having the fame 
motive, he may be led to very different actions, according 
as he is directed or not by a regard to the will of God, 
which is matter, not of motive, but of principle; and, even 
if his actions ſhould be the ſame, they would have diffe- 
rent claims to be ranked among virtues, according as 
they were, or were not, the reſult of that regard. 


F. Malbranche, in his Treatiſe of Morality, agrees with 
me in diſtinguiſhiug vir:ze itſelf from the motive to virtue. 
«After all, it is not properly the motive, which regulates 
the heart, but the love of order. Every motive is ground- 
ed on ſelf. love, on that invincible deſire of being happy, 
which God continually inſpires into us. A man, that 
burned with a defire of enjoying the preſence of God, to 
contemplate his perfections, and have a ſhare in the feli- 
city of the ſaints, would ſtill deſerve the puniſhment of 
| hell, if he had a diſordered heart, and refuſed to ſacrifice 
his predominant paſſion to order. On the contrary, one, 
that was indifferent to eternal happineſs, if that were poſ- 
ſible, but in all other things was full of charity, &c. would 
be a juſt man, and ſolidly virtnous; for, as I have alrea- 
dy proved, true virtue, or a conformity to the will of God, 
conſiſts wholly in an habitual and ruling love of (ſhould 

| ſay 
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When I firſt turned my thoughts to 
moral ſpeculations,” ſays Dr. Paley, an 
air of myſtery ſeemed to hang over the 
whole ſubject; which aroſe, I believe, 
from hence, that I ſuppoſed, with many 
authors, whom I had read, that to be 
obliged to do a thing, was very different 
from being induced only to do it; and 
that the obligation to practiſe virtue, to 


do what is right, juſt, &c. was quite ano- 


ther thing, and of another kind, than the 


obligation, which a ſoldier is under to 


obey his officer, a ſervant his maſter, or 
any of the civil and ordinary obligations 


of human life.” Though I would not be 


ſo harſh as to ſay, that Dr. Paley has 
left * confuſion worſe confounded” ; yet 
I cannot help thinkiag, that, by ſuppo- 
ling obligation and inducement to dif- 


3 " | 


ſay in acts of obedience to) *the eternal and divine law, the 
immutable order, The reader muſt not conclude, from 
this, that I accede to all the opinions of F. Malbranche, 
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fer in degree only, and not in Kind, he 
has not contributed to clear up the myſ- 
tery, of which he complains. I think, 
that, when he “ ſuppoſed, with many au- 
thors, whom he had read, that to be obli- 
ged to do a thing, was very different from 
being only induced to do it, he was juſ- 
tified by the nature of things, as well as 
by the authority of thoſe authors; but 
that, when he ſuppoſed the © obligation 
to practiſe virtue, to do what is right, juſt, 
&c. to be quite another thing, and of ano- 
ther kind, than the obligation; which'a 
ſoldier is under to obey his officer, a ſer- 
vant his maſter, &c.“ he was juſtified by 
neither“. The latter part of the ſuppo- 

hs | fition 


* Setvants, obeying their maſters, '* not with eye-ſer- 
vice, as men-pleafers, but in ſingleneſs ot heart, fraring 
God,“ and doing the ci of God from the heart,“ are 
able, and doubtleſs ought, to render the acts of their ſer- 
vitude ſo many acts of virtue; and the obſervation may 
be extended to the actions proper to every ſtation in life. 


Thus, 
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lition is, by no means, a neceſſary conſe- 
_ quence of the former; the caſes referred 
to being only ſo many particular inſtances 

of virtue, to the performance of which - 
there mult, of courle, be the ſame obliga- 
tion, as to the practiſe of virtue in gene- 
ral. However, not to inſiſt upon this, it 
is eſſential to my purpole to obſerve, that 
whatever may be determined with reſpect 
to obligation in general, moral. obligati- 
on, as J hope has been ſufficiently made 
out in Chap. I. reſults from God's will, 
and ĩs con ſtituted by God's command. 

| Dr. 


Thus, our ſubmiſſion to civil authority, when it is ren- 
dered from a piinciple of obedience to the will of God, 
becomes the diſcharge of a moral duty. Accordiogly, it 
is on this principle, that we are in Scripture exhorted to 
render that obedience. Be ſubject, ſays the Apoſtle, 
not only for wrath, but alſo: for conſcience ſake ?*;. not 
merely from fear of human puniſhment, but from a prin- 
ciple of duty to God. This point might be enlarged up- 
on; eſpecially in popular addreſſes, with very beneficial ef- 
fect. St. Paul, in a moſt comprebenſiye paſſage to the 
purpoſe, furniſhes an appropriate text. Whether ye eat 
or drink, or whatſoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.“ 
See alto Cololf. 3. xxiii. 


[4 - 
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Dr. Paley ſays, that the difference, 
and the only difference, between an act 
of prudence and an att of duty, is, that, 
in the one cale, we conſider what we ſhall 
gain or loſe in the preſent world; in the 
other caſe, we conſider alſo what we ſhall 
gain or loſe in the world to come.” If, 
however, what I have faid be juſt, it will 
follow, as a neceſſary conſequence, that 
there is an eſſential difference between 
them; ſince, though both acts might 

proceed from the ſame motive, or from 
' motives of the ſame kind, they are per- 
formed on different principles. Dr. Paley, 
admitting the impropriety of ſaying, that, 

« as I had made ſuch a promiſe, it was | 
prudent to perform it, thinks, that the 
impropriety ariſes from the reference 
here made to future rewards and puniſh- 
ments; whereas, if I miſtake not, the 


impropriety ariſes from the cireumſtance, 
that 


10 


that the word prudence, in its common 
acceptation, does not include any refer- 
ence to moral obligation, but merely to 
the proper means of obtaining any par- 
ticular good, or of avoiding any particular 
evil. If there be no impropriety in 
ſaying, as I do not perceive there is, that 
men are imprudent in neglecting the 
means, by which their eternal ſtate may 


be rendered as happy as poſſible; it can 
hardly be thought, that the difference 


between prudence and virtue ariſes from 
the reference, which the one has to what 


we ſhall gain or loſe in this world, and 


the other to what we ſhall gain or loſe in 
the world to come. Prudence, in ſhort, 
confining its regard to our advantage, 
whatever it may be ſuppoſed to be, takes 
no other notice of the means, by whichit 
is to be obtained, than as they are more 
or leſs adapted to obtain it; and is, 
. = 22 indeed, 


* 
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indeed, nothing elſe than the application 
of wiſdom to our own advantage in a par- 
ticular caſe. Virtue, on the other hand, 
forbids us to purſue any end, except in 
one particular way. Undoubtedly, it is 

the higheſt inſtance of prudence, to apply | 
ourſelves to the ſtudy and the practice of 
virtue; but this does not make prudence 
and virtue to be the ſame“. Let us, 
however, proceed to the more immediate 
conſideration of the motive to virtue. 


I do not heſitate to pronounce, that 
the end of virtue is the happineſs of indi- 
vidualsF. This Mace may conſiſt in 


Various 


 * The near connection between de, and virtue has 
ſometimes occaſioned them to be uſed promiſcuouſly one 
for the other. In the Scriptures, and in the writings of 
Philoſophers, virtue is often called wiſdom ; but then this 
is done rhetorically, rather than philo/ophically; and it is 
thus, if I miſtake not, that wiſdom, or that branch of wiſdom, 
which we call prudence, is to be conſidered as virtue. 


+ At firſt ſight, this may ſeem inconſiſtent with ſaying, 
| as 
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various particulars, but chiefly in the 
exaltation of character; and this exalta- 
tion is to be effected by the repetition of 
acts of obedience to the divine will, until 
a habit of obedience to that will is formed, 
and that likeneſs to God, of which the 
particular beings, from their nature and 
conſtitution, are capable, is perfected in 
them. This, if I miſtake not, is the end 
of all human virtue, from the duty of 
Adam in paradiſe, which conſiſted in the 
obſervance of a ſingle precept, to the duty 
of perſons in the moſt complicated ſitua- 
tions of life. In the mean time, what- 


ever is the character of men, at any ſtage 
of their progreſs towards perfection, there 
is a proper happineſs belonging to it, the 

conſideration 


as I have ſaid in the ſecond Chapter, that the end of virtue 
is the perfection, or however the improvement, of the moral 
character. The inconſiſtency, however, is only in appear - 
ance, Perfection or improvement of character is an end, in 
order to one ſtill more remote; that is, the happineſi of the 
perfected or improved being. 
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conſideration of which is not to be neg- 
lected. It hence follows; that private 
happineſs is the proper motive to virtue. 
For though, in fact, the end, which God 
deligned in the actions of men, is not 
always the motive to the agent; yet we 
may ſafely affirm, that, when known, it 
ought to be ſo“. That all motives are 
not 


* The author of the Examination of the leading prin- 
_ Ciple of the new ſyſtem of morals,” to whom I have already 
referred with general commendation, ſays, I may venture 
to affirm, that there is no fingle inſtance, no, not the minu- 
teſt, in the whole moral economy of man, in which the end 
to be attained, is the mo/ive appointed to attain it, Let us 
take the moſt familiar caſes, that can occur. The end of 
eating and drinking is the ſupport of our bodies; do we 
eat and drink for that purpoſe? The end of the union of 
the ſexes is the propagation. of the ſpecies ; do we unite 
with that view? The end of parental affection 1s the pre- 
ſervation of helpleſs infancy ; do we love our children on 
that account? But we may obſerve, with reſpect to each 
of theſe inſtances, and others of the like kind, that what is 
here aſſigned as the end, is not the cobole of the end ap- 
pointed. There is every reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the plea» 
ſure of the agent was alſo an end in view, though intended 
as a means to a ſtill further end. With reſpect to the ſirſt 
inſtance, the manner, in which, in many places of Scrip- 

ture, 
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not inconſiſtent with the moral principle, 
will appear 22 e the effect of 
motives 


ture, 41 den of felf-gratification i is connected with that or 
eating and drinking, ſhows; that there at leaſt the imme- 
diate pleaſure of the individual is conſidered as part of the 
end intended.” With reſpect to the ſecond in ſtanee alſo, 

we have Seriptural authority for ſuppoſing, that part at 
leaſt of the appointed end was the immediate benefit of the 
individual agents; that is, the +4 mutual ſociety, help, atid 
comfort, that the one ought to have of the other, both in 
proſperity and adverſity ;*? for we are in Scripture expreſſly 
told, that the Lord God ſaid, It is not good, that the man 
ſhould be alone: I will make him an help meet for bim.“ 

"Beſides, if what is here aſſigned as the end, make, in 
fact, no part of our motive, in the inſtances referred to; 
will any one deny, that it ought to do ſo? or affirm, that 
there is any reaſon againſt its doing ſo? By reaſoning 
from the motive in fa# to the motive appointed, we may 
eaſily draw an erroneous concluſion, From facts, which 
are the pure reſult of natural operations, we may conclude 
with certainty. (or, however, with high probability) reſ- 
pecting the intentions of natute; but not ſo from thoſe, 
which depend, whether in ſubſtance-or form, on the arbi- 
trary cuſtoms or opinions of men. Let us take another 
inſtance or two. The end of civil ſociety is mutual protec- 
tion and comfort. Do not men unite, or continue united, in 
civil ſociety for that purpoſe ? The end of military eſtab- 
liſhments is the defexce of the fate. The actual motive for 
entering into military ſervice is, it muſt be owned, often 


different from this; often that of ran, pecuniary profit, or 
| both 


s 


motives in the production of any parti- 
cular action. In a caſe of diſtreſs, we may 
afford relief from a ſentiment of compaſ- 
ſion, from a ſenſe of duty, or from the ex- 
pectation of reward. If we are led to 
afford relief merely from the ſentiment 
of compaſſion, the action is not, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, virtue; but ſomething leſs, or 
ſomething more. For, if the ſentiment 
of compaſſion, by which we are actuated, 

be the mere effect of the moral ſenſe, as 
U implanted 


both, Theſe are allowable motives; but who will deny, 

that the motive of protecting the ſtate is a more honourable 
one? who will deny, that, under many circumſtances, men 
ought to enter into military ſervice with the ſole view of 
protecting the ſtate? Since, however, as I have ſhewn, 
(or endeavoured to ſhow) virtue does not depend on mo- 


tives, all that is neceſſary for my purpoſe is, that the mo- 


tive may be the ſame as the appointed end; that there is 
no moral objection againſt it; and it cannot, I think, be 
pretended that there is. 

Since the above was written, the Author of the ** Exa- 
mination, &c.“ in a ſecond edition of his work, has avow- 
ed himſelf to be my learned and ingenious friend, Thomas 
Green, Eſq. of Iich. 


% 


implanted by nature, the action reſulting 
from it implies no volition, and is conſe- 
quently deficient in an eſſential part of 
virtue. If it be the effect of that ſenſe 
improved by repeated acts of virtue, ſo as 
to have become the habit of the mind, it 
is rather an expreſſion of that godlike 
diſpoſition, which it is the intention of 
virtue to produce, than a particular act of 
virtue. It is in neither of theſe ways, 
however, that men are generally led to 
afford relief in caſes of diſtreſs. For we 
are to conſider, that, between the feelings 
of compaſſion for diſtreſs, and the act of 
the mind, by which we are determined 
to relieve it, various conſiderations kl 
intervene. In inſtances of fancied miſe- 
ry, indeed, ſuch as are repreſented to us 
in epic, or dramatic poetry, or in thoſe, 
which are real, but in which we have no 
immediate concern, the ſentiment of com- 
paſſion 
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paſſion does all that is requiſite, and leaves 
no room for the exertion of other powers. 
Perceiving no impediments in the way, 
we go on, in imagination, to relieve the 
miſery we compaſſionate, juſt as we ſhould 
endeavour to remove a ſuffering of our 
own. But, in real life, where the act of 
relieving is likely to occaſion ſome imme- 
diate inconvenience to ourſelves, the caſe 
is different. There, the ſentiment of 
compaſſion is often felt, and no effort 
made to relieve the miſery, by which 
compaſſion is excited. It ſometimes hap- 
pens, indeed, that thoſe, who moſt warmly 
compaſſionate ſcenes of fancied miſery, 
are moſt hard-hearted in caſes of real 
diſtreſs. For, though the ſentiment of 
compaſſion ſhould clearly direct to what 
is right, it may ſtill have no influence in 
inducing us to do it; that is, it may be a 
ſufficient rule of virtue, when it. is not 
effectual 
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effectual as a motive. It is neceflary, in 
the generality of men, that the conſidera- 
tion of the inconvenience, which they 
would incur. by relieving real diſtreſs, 
ſhould be overcome by other conſiderati- 
ons of a poſitive nature. If the ſole con- 
ſideration, which calls us into action, is 
that of the return, which is likely to be 
made us by the perſon relieved, or of the 
credit and reputation, which we ſhall ob- 
tain in the eſtimation of others, I need 
not ſay, that all idea of virtue is out of 
the queſtion. Here, the motive directs 
the principle; and the principle is no- 
thing more than a regard to the manner, 
by which the particular objectin view may 
moſt effectually be obtained. According- 
ly, our exertions in the action itſelf will 
be regulated by the apparent probability 
of obtaining that object. But, if the de- 
termination of the mind to afford relief | 

"he 


1 


be made from conſiderations of duty, 
from a regard to the will of God, the ac- 
tion reſulting from it is a virtuous one, 
even though we have been previouſly 
determined to act virtuouſly by the ad- 
vantages of doing ſo*. For it is ſufficient 
to conſtitute the virtue of any particular 
action, that the firſt principle of its per- 
formance be a ſenſe of duty, though we 
have received the general determination 
to act on that principle from conſidera- 

| | tions 


* There is an effential difference between conſidering 
how the mind is determined to the practice of virtue in 
general, and how it is determined to act ſo or ſo in particular 
inflances. The advantages, which God has annexed to the 
practice of virtue, may very properly be our motive to the 
firſt; but, in particular actions, there can be no virtue, 
unleſs the principle of obedience to the divine will precede 
all regard to motives. At the time of action, a virtuous 
man does not inquire what he ſhall gain by acting fo or ſo, 
but what is the line of duty. Indeed, the advantages to 
be expected from particular actions would form very in- 
adequate motives to right conduct: for though, by the 
appointment of God, our duty and our intereſt coincide 
on the whole, they do not coincide in every particular 
*nflance. | 
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tions of advantage to ourſelves. It will 
eaſily be ſeen, that the acting on a prin- 
ciple thus conſtituted anſwers the great 
purpoſe of virtue, the exerciſe of our obe- 
dience to the will of God, and the con- 
ſequent perfecting or improving of our 
nature; and that, moreover, it ſecures to 
our conduct all the ſtability, which it could 
derive from our acting on the moſt diſin- 
tereſted conſiderations, and without refe- 
rence to any motives at all. Undoubted- 
ly, our duty is fimply, and without regard 
to any thing extraneous, to obey the will 
of God; but, ſince it has pleaſed God, by 
implanting i in us the deſire of happineſs, 
to make way for the ſuper-addition of 
motives ; they cannot in themſelves be 
inconſiſtent with our duty; nor can an 


action be rendered otherwiſe than virtu- 


ous, merely by our having reference to 
that conſideration, by which it was the 
| intention 
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intention of God, that we ſhould be im- 
pelled to its performance“. 


It appears, from what has been alrea- 
dy ſaid, that Dr. Paley alſo confiders the 
happineſs of the individual to be the mo- 
tive to virtue; but that he confines it to 
the happineſs of the life to come. Are 
there, then, we may aſk, no preſent re- 
wards of virtue? and may not theſe be 
the proper inducements to virtuous prac- 
tice? I am of opinion, that the rewards 
of virtue, however they may occaſionally 

| ho 


„Adam was furniſhed with a motive to obedience ; 
namely, the dread of puniſhment' threatened to diſobedi- 
ence; yet his obedience, had he perſeyered in it, would 
have been virtue. Whether it would have been more vir- 
tuons to perſevere in his obedience, without the ſuper- 
addition of ſuch a motive, it would be idle.to inquire. It 
pleaſed God to ſuper-add that motive ; and we may thence 
conclude, that, in the caſe of human beings, ſurrounded as 
they are with temptations to depart from their duty, the 
aſſiſtance of motives is neceſſary to keep them ſteady in the 
practice of it. 


— — — 2. ⁵ A ̃ . — — 
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be intercepted, were intended to be en- 
joyed by man in every ſtage of his exiſt- 
ence; and that, therefore, a regard to 
thoſe, which are of a temporal nature on- 
ly, ſo far from being inconſiſtent with 
virtue, is one of the proper and appointed 
incentives to virtue. Mr. Hume having 
erroneouſly made the motive to virtue to 
be temporal happineſs, Dr. Paley, as if 
to correct the error, makes it to be eber- 
lafting hafipineſs ; whereas, if I miſtake 
not, both opinions are equally erroneous; 
though certainly, with reſpect to its prac- 
tical effects, that of Mr. Hume is much 


more dangerouſly ſo. The motive, which 


Mr. Hume aſſigns, is indeed inſufficient ; 
but it is not therefore unneceſſary, and 
it ought not to be rejected. Naturally, 
and according to the tendency of things, 
virtue has the © rewards of the life, that 


now is, as well as of that, which is to 


come.“ 
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come.“ With particular exceptions we 
are not now concerned. In the different 
ſtages of our exiſtence, different notions 
of happineſs will, of courſe, be formed by 
us; and, as I have admitted, it is impor- 
tant, that they at all times be fuch, as are 
| ſuitable to our nature, and ſuch as may 
moſt effectually lead us to the practiſe of 
virtue: but it is not neceſſary, in order to 
render our conduct virtuous, that it be 
the effect of a regard to our happineſs by 
one thing rather than by another, in one 
period of our exiſtence rather than in 
another. As our character improves in 
other reſpects, it will improve in eſtima- 
ting things according to their real value, 
their competency to promote our perma- 
nent happineſs. Accordingly, our affec- 
tion for what can afford us only immediate 
and momentary gratification will gradu- 
ally diminiſh. But if, informed of no 
Xx exiſtence 
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exiſtence beyond the preſent life, we yet 
act in obedience to the will of God, our 
having reſpe& only to preſent happineſs 
will not hinder us from being truly vir- 
tuous. We certainly ſhall not be required 
to act with a regard to that, of which we 
are innocently ignorant. 


Dr. Paley, after ſtating the queſtion, 
* will there be, after this life, any diſtribu- 
tion of rewards and puniſhments ?' conſi- 
ders an affirmative reply to it as a neceſ- 
ſary ſupport of his ſyſtem; 16 that, ac- 


cording to that ſyſtem, the obligation to 


morality, can extend to thoſe only, who 
do ſo anſwer it. But, ſurely, under 


whatever diſadvantages, with reſpect to 
motives, the want of belief in a future 


ſtate might place men, virtue was always 
obligatory on them, and there were 


always inducements to practiſe virtue, 
whether 
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whether they had that belief or not. 
- Accordingly, Dr. Paley admits, that thoſe, 
who would eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of morality 
independent of a future ſtate, muſt look 
out for an idea of moral obligation diffe- 
rent from that, which he' has given; a 
conceſſion, - which ſufficiently ſhows the 
neceflity of fo looking out; for an idea 
of virtue, which excuſes the  heathens 
from the obligation of virtue, and which, 
as has been already obterved,* excludes 
them from the capacity of acting virtu- 
ouſly, will not eaſily be admitted as a juſt 
one. The truth is, Dr. Paley makes 
morality to depend too much on the cre- 
dibility of the Chriſtian revelation. The 
Chriſtian revelation, no doubt, is to be 
highly valued, both for inſtructing us 
more fully in moral duties, and for in- 
oreaſing 


dee what was ſaid, in Chap. I. on Dr, Paly's Drf- 
nition of Virtue, 
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creaſing and ſtrengthening the motives 
to their obſervance; but as, without any 
reference to Chriſtianity, virtue may be 
ſhown to be obligatory, ſo allo, indepen- 
dently of that, may it be ſhown to have 
very powerful inducements to its practice. 
Of this the third book of Ciceros Offices, 
in which he ſhows the co-incidence of 
virtue with temporal advantages, is a 
ſufficient proof and illuſtration. But let 
us now conſider the caſe of heathen vir- 
tues more diſtinctly. 


It is an opinion, which has been en- 
tertained by many, that thoſe actions of 
the heathens, which ſeem to have the 
faireſt pretenſion to be called virtues, and 
even heroic virtues, were no more, in 
reality, than ſo many ſplendid crimes. 
Yet, to the continence of Scipio Africa- 
nus, the probity of Ariſtides and Fabricius, 

: | the 
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the magnanimity of the Derii and 
Regulus, &c. it can hardly be thought 
reaſonable not to allow at! the excellence, 
of which human actions are capable. 
Whatever, in theſe and fimilar inſtances, 
may be determined reſpecting the whole 
character of the agents; it ſeems ſtrange 
to doubt whether the particular actions, 
which have obtamed the approbation of 
all ſucceeding ages, were poſſeſſed of the 
quality, which alone can render actions, 
conſidered abſtractedly from their imme- 

diate effects, deſerving of approbation. 
Still leis reaſonable will it be, perhaps, 
in the eſtimation of ſome, to deny the 
praiſe of virtue to thouſands of perſons, 
unnamed in the page of hiſtory, who, in 
the retired walks of private life, without 
theincitementofglory, quietly performed 
the numerous and ſometimes painful du- 
ties of their ſeveral ftations. Who can 


overlook 
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'overlook the pretenſions to moral merit, 
at leaſt in parts of their conduct, of Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Cicero, Epictetus, &c.? Above 
all, who does not revere the ſeemingly 


general and perfect virtue of Socrates? 
In what degree, indeed, any individuals 
among the heathens were virtuous, or 
whether, in fact, they were virtuous at all, 
cannot with certainty be determined; 
becauſe it would be neceſſary, in order to 
determine either, previouſly to know, 
what can be. known only by him, who is 
able to ſearch the heart, on what princi- 
ple they acted. I readily admit, that 
their conduct was only ſo far virtuous, as 
it was deſigned obedience to the divine 
will. Be the fact, however, as it may, I 
contend, that, if the actions, to which the 
praiſe of virtue has been ſo generally 
| attributed, were not virtues, it was not 


owing to the nature of the motives, by 
which 


1 


which the performers of them were actu- 
ated. It will, indeed, hardly be thought, 
when the matter is conſidered ſeparately 
from other circumſtances, that the per- 
formance of an action for the ſake of 
eternal happineſs, and the performance 
of the ſame action for the ſake of temporal 
happineſs, can conſtitute the difference 
between virtue and the want of it. 
Though the heathens might be incited 
to action by motives, which we ſhould 
not now judge to be the- beſt, the moſt 
likely to render them conſtant and uni- 
form in virtue, they might be incited by 
ſuch, as (to ſpeak the common language 
about motives) in their ſituation were 
allowable ones; and, whatever were 
their motives, they might, as has been 
explained, act on a right principle. 
Though they might ſeek their own hap- 
pineſs, in the acquiſition of ſome temporal 


good, 2 


6 

good, they might ſtill ſeek it in thoſe 
ways, in which they conceived it was the 
will of the Deity to confer it. Who can 
doubt, that the conduct of Scipio, in the 
inſtance referred to, was agreeable to the 
will of God ? who can deny, that Scipio 
purſued it, knowing it to be ſo? I do not 
fay, that this conception alone rendered 
any action, which they might perform in 
conſequence of it, a virtuous action; but 
that, ſo long as it exiſted, the circumſtance 
of their being incited to action by motives, 
which were confined to temporal advan- 
tages only, did not hinder their actions 
from being truly virtuous. I have ny 
faid, that an action, in order to be virtu- 
ous,” muſt not only be ſuppoſed by the 
agent to be an act of obedience to the 
divine will, but that it muſt alſo actually 
be ſo; that, taking into conſideration the 
4 ſituation of the agents, which we cannot 

ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe God not to do, virtue is real as 
well as deſigned obedience to the will of 
God. That there is, however, ſome dif- 
ference in the duty of man, at different 
ſtages of his progreſs in improvement, 
cannot well be doubted. God, it is true, 
is always the ſame; but man, varying 
with the ſituation, in which he happens 
to be placed, is very different at the dif- 
ferent periods of his civilization. It can- 
not, therefore, be ſuppoſed, that his duties, 
whether to God, his neighbour, or him- 
_ ſelf, are always exactly the ſame; or that 
God requires from him, under the diffe- 
rent diſpenſations of nature, law, and 
| grace, the ſame performances*. It was 
* the 


In all cafes, as I have repeatedly obſerved, the foun- 
dation of morality is the will of God. la the caſe of 
heathens, this will is left to be diſcovered by reaſon only: 
conſequently, the morality of heathens is built on natural 
religion. In the caſe of Jews and Chriſtians, the will of 
God is further diſcovered by revelation : conſequently, the 

| | morality 
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the duty of the Jews to obſerve all the 
particulars of the Moſaic ritual ; that is, 
it was the real will of God, that they 
ſhould do ſo. But this cannot. be ſaid, 
with reſpect to any other people than the 
Jews, nor, at the preſent period, with 
reſpec to them. As, therefore, it may be 
contended, in oppoſition to Mr. Hume, 
that the rewards and puniſhments of 
Futurity are proper motives to virtue, 
being the appointment of God for that 
purpoſe; ſo may it alſo be contended, in 
oppoſition to Dr. Paley, that preſent good 
and evil, the appointment of God for the 
ſame purpoſe, are motives of the fame 
ſort, however inferior in degree. 


If, in ſuppoſed conformity to the ſenſe 
of the 13th Article of our national Church, 
ar 


morality of Jews and Chriſtians is built on religion both 
natural and revealed. 
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it be alledged, that the heathens could 
not act virtuouſly, or acceptably to God, 
without the “grace of Chriſt, and the 
inſpiration of his Spirit,” it may be an- 
ſwered, that though, from the circum- 
ſtances of their fituation, the heathens 
could not have actual «faith in Chriſt;” 
yet we have no authority for aſſerting, 
that the grace, which is here ſuppoſed 
neceſſary to render actions pleaſing to 
God, was not beſtowed on many, before 
the appearance of Chriſt on earth.“ All 

| that 


On this ſubject, I not unwillingly lead the mind of 
the reader to the Article of our Church, which relates to 
it; both becauſe I think, that the conſideration of- the 
Article may throw light on the ſubject, and that what: is 
here ſaid may tend to confirm the ſenſe, in which, as I 
think, the Article itſelf ought to be underſtood, It will 
eaſily be ſeen, that the general ſenſe of it is at leaſt recon- 
cileable with what I have all along inſiſted on; namely, 
that actions, of whatever nature or tendency they may be 
in themſelves, are not to be eſteemed virtuous, unleſs they 
are done in known or ſuppoſed obedience to the will of 


God, Thoſe, who wiſh for a fuller diſcuſſion of the Ar- 
ticle, 
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that can be juſtly expected of men is, 
that they ſhould live according to the 
law, 


ticle, may conſult the judicious explanation and comment 
of Dr. Hey, in his Norriſian Lectures. 


F. Malbranche, whom I have quoted before, admits the 
juſtneſs of the opinion, that grace, ſufficient to enable men 
to act virtuouſly, was beſtowed before the coming of Chriſt. 
Though the whole of the paſſage, in which this appears, 
is not appropriate to the preſent ſubject, I tranſcribe it as 
curious and important. There are ſeveral reaſons, why 
the law (the Mo/aiclaw) did not promiſe the true bleſſings; 
but one of the chief is, that, fince this ſort of enjoyments 
cannot be the object of concupiſcence, the knowledge and 
worſhip of the true God would have been ſoon loſt among 
the Jews, and that choſen people reduced to a handful of 
men, belonging to Chrift, and ſanctiſied in every age by inward 
grace. But it was neceſſary, that the knowledge of the 
true God ſhould be preſerved with ſome luſtre among the 
Jews, a prophetical people, and an unexceptionable witneſs 
of the truths of religion, in ſpite of all the power and 
artifices of the prince of this world, until, at length, the 
only-begotten Son of God, for and by whom all things 
were made, ſhould come down from heaven, to change the 
face of things over all the earth, and to open the ſorprizing 

and wonderful ſcene of God's conduct. Still more 
directly to the purpoſe does Archbiſhop Tillotſon, ſpeaking 
of Socrates, Epiftetus, Antoninus, &c, allow, ** that they 
were not wholly deſtitute of an inward principle of good- 

neſs,”” For though, * ſays that ſenſible and amiable 
| Divine, 
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law, under which they are placed; and 
God, we may be aſſured, always does what 
is right. A preparation of mind for the 
reception of Chriſtianity, ſeems all that is 
eſſentially neceſſary, in order to render 
men capable of many of its benefits. 
Now, the general prevalence of expiatory | 
facrifices is a ſufficient evidence, that the 
heathens were not without a ſenſe of the 
want of a Redeemer ; and this, perhaps, 
was all the preparation of mind, which 
the ſituation of the heathens admitted. 
Who can doubt, that Socrates, in the 
frame and diſpoſition of his mind, was 
prepared for the reception of Chriſtia- 
nity ? Indeed, it can ſcarcely be doubted, 
that 


Divine, ** they had not that powerful grace and affiſtance 
of God's Holy Spirit, which is promiſed and afforded to 
all ſincere Chriſtians, (as neither had the Jews, who were 

the peculiar people of God, and in covenant with him) yet 
it is very credible, that ſuch perſons were under a ſpecial 
care and providence of God, and not wholly deſtitute. of 
divine aſſiſtance.” Sermon 20. 
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that very many of the heathens were 
thus prepared for its reception; would 
actually have received it, if it had been 
preached to them. That it was not 
preached to them, was no fault in them; 
and we cannot ſuppoſe, that they would, 
on that account, be excluded from ſuch 
- an important benefit of the mediatorial 
ſcheme, as to be left under the incapacity 
of improving their diſpoſitions by the 
practice of virtue, by the performance of 
actions, which might render them till 
fitter objects of God's mercy and favour®. 
I believe, that, in fact, very many of the 
ſplendid deeds of the heathens were far 
from being virtues; not, however, becauſe 

they were not performed on Chriſtian 
principles, -or ſuggeſted by Chriſtian 

5 c motives, 
1 1 do not mean to deny, that thoſe, to whom Chriſti- 
anity is actually made known, have not many adyantages 


over others. To ſome of theſe advantages, indeed, we 
ſhall preſently have occaſion to refer. 
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motives, which, from the ſituation of the 
heathens, was impoſſible; but becauſe 
they were not performed on that princi- 
ple of obedience to the will of God, of 
which the actions even of heathens were 
capable. The Chriſtian doctrine, that 
good works (i.e. works beneficial to men) 
avail nothing to the attainment of ſalva- 
tion (i.e. of the effects, whatever they 
might be, of God's favour). unleſs: they 
come of faith, was always true : for this, 
allowing for the change of circumſtances, 
is the ſame as ſaying, that no action, 
which is not performed in intended obe- 
dience to the will of God, is truly virtuous, 
in whatever degree it may promote the 
benefit of mankind. __ 


Notwithſtanding, then, the appre- 
henſions of thofe, who think, that, by 
admitting the happineſs of the agent as 

| RD the 
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the motive to virtue, we make virtue to 
be too ſelfiſh a thing“; or that, by 
5 admitting 


The author of the Characteriſlics argues againſt 
Chriſtianity on the ground, that it attempts to promote 
the practice of virtue by threats and promiſes of any fort ; 
alledging, that ** neither the fear of future puniſhment, 
nor the hope of future reward, can poſſibly be called good 
affections, or ſuch as are the acknowledged ſprings and 
ſources of actions truly good; and further, that this 
fear, or this hope cannot conſt in reality with virtue or 
goodneſs. I quote from a quotation of the paſſage in 
Dr. Watts* Improvement of the mind, Part I. Chap. 10. 
© Doth Fob fear God for nought ?”* was indeed alledged by 
Satan, as an argument againſt the integrity of Fob, This 


implied, however, not only that Fob was encouraged to 


perſeverance in virtue by the hope of reward, but that his 
virtue was the mere reſult of that hope, that he acted en- 
tirely from motives. The event ſhowed how much Satan 
was miſtaken in his eſtimate of Job's character, and that 
Job ſerved God from a principle of duty. Had Lord 
8hafteſbury attended to the diſtinction, which I have pointed 
out, and which, if I miſtake not, is founded in the nature 
of things, between the principle and the motive to virtue, 
he probably would not have thought his objection of any 
weight. The virtue of Fob was real virtue, notwithſtanding 
the hope, by which he was ſupported, that God would 
reſtore him to temporal proſperity; and the virtue of 
Chriſtians may be real virtue, notwithſtanding the hope, 
by which they are encouraged, that God will confer on 

| them 


t leb 
admitting any other happineſs, than what 
is future and eternal, as the motive, we 
detract 


them eternal happineſs. The misfortune of Lord Shaftes- 
bury ſeems to have been, what indeed, if I miſtake not, 
is the caſe of moſt other conſcientious arguers againſt the 
truth of Chriſtianity, that, having a great many ſublime 
moral ideas in his head, which he contemplated with ſincere 
and ardent admiration, he did not know how to reduce them 
to a right order, or to trace their relation and connection. 
From this accuſation (if it may not rather be called an 
apology) I do not except Mr. Hume, notwithſtanding the 
appearance, in many of his writings, of diſcriminate concep- 
tion, and ſtudied propriety of arrangement. In juſtification 
of this, I need only refer to the refutation of his Z/ay on 
Miracles by the late Dr. Adams. 

It is with great pleaſure, that I am now (April 1799) 
able to refer the reader to another fatisfaftory refutation 
of Mr. Hume's Eſſay on Miracles, entitled, The credibi- 
lity of Chriſtianity vindicated, in anſwer to Mr. Hume's 
objections; in two Diſcourſes preached before the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, by the Rev. S. Vince, A.M. F. R. S. Plumian 
Profeſſor of Aſtronomy and Experimental Philoſophy :*? 
a publication peculiarly valuable, as furniſhing a freſh and 
ſtriking proof, that the habitual employment of the mind 
in the depths of mathematical reſearch does not akvays 
indiſpoſe it for the reliſh and reception of that kind and 
degree of evidence, on which the truth of revelation reſts; 
thus ſtrongly tending to eradicate the unfounded notion, 
alike prejudicial to ſcience as to religion, that the ſtudy of 
the mathematics is neceſſarily unfavourable to the belief 
of revelation. Z 


no 


detract from the dignity of virtue, we 
may, I think, ſafely conclude, that the 
proper and appointed motive to virtue is, 
the general happineſs of the agent. 
Both objections, indeed, are in great 
meaſure obviated by the idea, with which 
I ſet out; by ſeparating the motive to 
virtue from virtue itſelf, and making 
nothing eſſential to virtue but voluntary 
obedience to the will of God. Thoſe, 
who have well conſidered human nature, 
will ſee but little ground to expect, that, 
independently of the hope of reward and 
the fear of puniſhment, virtue will be at 
all practiſed, or practiſed in any conſide- 
rable degree. It is worthy of remark, 
that the Scriptures do not encourage the 
idea of ſuch a diſintereſted virtue, as ſome, 
who. acknowledge the authority of the 
Scriptures, have thought it neceſſary to 
recommend. Without faith,” we are 
| F told, 


L 
told, „it is impoſſible to pleaſe God.“ 
And why? «Becauſe he, that cometh to 
God” (in order, that is, to pleafe him, by 
the practice of virtue) © muſt believe, that 
he is, anti that he is a rewarder of them, 
who diligently ſeek him.” The reward 
in view, indeed, the particular object of 
defire, is different, according to men's 
different notions of happineſs ; but, in all, 
Self love, wee of action, moves the ſoul.” © 
In proportion, however, as the moral 
principle increaſes in ſtrength, there is 
the leſs need of motives, eſpecially 
of thoſe motives, which are founded 
on immediate and temporal advan- 
tages; and there is a ſtate of mind, to 
which we have the ability of attaining, 
or at leaſt of approaching nearer and 
nearer, which, without any external im- 
pulſe, will incline us to a ſpontaneous 
obedience to the divine will: in which, to 
ule 
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uſe the figure of our Saviour concerning 
himſelf, it will be our meat and drink to 
do the will of our heavenly Father; the 
ſtate, to which St. John ſeems to refer, 
when he ſpeaks of that % perfect love, 
which caſteth out, and conſiſteth not 
with „fear“. But this, if I miſtake not, 
is rather the effe& of virtuous practice, 
than virtuous practice itſelf. This, as J 
have already ſaid,Ff is that perfection of 
our nature, which it is the deſign of virtue 
gradually to produce; and which, in pro- 
portion as it is produced, delivers us from 
the neceſſity of the diſcipline, to which, 
as men, we are at firſt wiſely ſubjected, 
and exalts us to the ſtate and condition 
of Os When this goodnels of diſ- 

poſition 


Wes. © 0 iv. 18. + See end of Chap. II. 


F In Scripture, the diſpoſition thus produced is called 
holineſs. The Angels are ſtiled holy. « Without bolingſs,” 
it is faid, **no man ſhall ſee the Lord.” Thus, then, the 
practice of virtue, as it reſpects the agent, leads to Bolineſt. 
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poſition is completely attained, and the 
habit of. obedience to the divine will 
wrought into the conſtitution of the mind, 
the neceſſity of external motives ceaſes ; 
then is the agent happy from himlelf, 
and in the contemplation, nay in the 
performance, of his own actions; then, 
and (as I think) only then, may virtue 
truly be ſaid, if virtue it can then be cal- 
led, to be its own reward. 


It may be proper here to take notice 
of an opinion, which has ſometimes been 
entertained to the diſparagement of vir- 
tue, that the performance of an act of 
beneficence from ſentiment or feeling, is 
to be preferred to the performance of the 
ſame act from conſiderations of duty. 
To the opinion itſelf I have nothing to 
object. I readily admit, that good actions, 
which flow ſpontaneouſly from the diſ- 

. poſition 
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poſition. of the mind, are more amiable 
than thoſe, which are performed on a 


principle of virtue. But I enter my pro- 
teſt againſt that application of the opini- 


on, which has now been referred to; 
againſt ſetting the principle of virtue in 
oppoſition to the effect, which virtue is 
intended to produce. It ſhould be recol- 
lected, that theſe ſpontaneous acts of 
goodneſs are ſo many inſtances, in which 
the diſcipline of virtue has had its per- 
fect work,” or in which, from the happy 
conformation of the mind by nature, that 
diſcipline was not neceflary. That it 
would not be ſafe to truſt to nature alone 


for beſtowing on all perſons a diſpoſition 


to right conduct in any particular point, 
or for beſtowing on an a diſpoſition to 
right conduct in every point, at leaſt a 


diſpoſition ſtrong enough to overcome 


the impediments to it, which muſt neceſ- 
W ſarily 
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ſarily be encountered, I need only appeal 
to the experience of each individual to 
evince. This teſtimony, therefore, to 
the charms of a virtuous frame and diſ- 
poſition of mind, ought, as an earneſt of 
the happy fruits of virtue, to be an argu- 
ment for its diligent cultivation. Far 
from interpreting the inſtances, in which 
ſuch a diſpoſition is exerted, to the preju- 
dice of virtue, we ſhould conſider them 
as ſimilar in their nature to virtue herſelf; 
as (to ſpeak rhetorically) ſo many fea- 
tures of virtue in that form, in which, if 
ſhe fully diſplayed herſelf to mortals, ſhe 
would, it has been ſaid, command their 
laſting admiration and love“. 


HY 
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* ««Formam quidem ipſam, Marce fili, et tanquam faci- 
em honeſli vides; quæ, si oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amo- 
res (ut ait Plato) excitaret ſapientiæ.“ Cicero de Off. Lib, 
i. 5. Another inſtance, by the way, in which wiſdom and 
virtue are conſidered as ſynonymous, 


16 1 
But, though happineſs is the *end and 
aim of our being, and, conſequently, the 
defire of happineſs, whether preſent or 
future, temporal or eternal, the proper 
motive to virtue, it is yet very important 
to inquire in what particulars happineſs 
may moſt juſtly be conſidered to conſiſt. 
Though all the incitements to virtue may 


be referred to ſelf-love, they are of very 


different efficacy in promoting the prac- 
tice of virtue. It is neceſſary, in order to 
ſecure the practice of it in the greateſt 
degree poſſible, that we confine our idea 
of happineſs tothe things, of which virtue 
leads to the moſt certain poſſeſſion, and 
which are ſources of the moſt laſting 
enjoyments; and, in proportion as we 
attain to that idea, our motive to virtue 
will be ſtrengthened and improved. With- 
out due care in this reſpect, we may eaſily 
place our affections on objects, which, 
| after 
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after carrying us certain lengths in the 
road of virtue, will afford us no aſſiſtance 
in a further progreſs. It cannot, I think, 
be denied, that the deſire of honourable 
diſtinction among men, whether by the 
poſſeſſion of riches, authority, or fame, is 
often, what it was doubtleſs intended to 
be, the incitement to virtuous purſuits 
(for the defire of ſuch diſtinction is not, 
as I truſt I have evinced, inconſiſtent 
with our acting in obedience to the will 
of God, however it may ſometimes inter- 


fere with our doing ſo) yet diſappointment 
or ſatiety may ſo diminiſh the reliſh for 
theſe, and ſimilar poſſeſſions, as to leave 
him, who is actuated by no other motives, 
deſtitute of all incitements to future ex- 
ertion. The importance, indeed, of having 
juſt conceptions of human happineſs, or 
at leaſt of attaining to a knowledge of the 
things, which principally contribute to 


AA happineſs, 
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happineſs, is ſufficiently evident“. It is 
well known how much the ſubject has 
engaged the attention of moraliſts of all 
ages. Among the ancients, an inquiry 
into the nature of the ſummum bonum, 
which, according to Cicero, continet phi- 
loſophiam, generally formed the ground- 
work of their moral ſyſtems; and the 
difterent opinions, which different ſects of 
philoſophers held reſpecting it, were con- 
ſidered as one of their chief characteriſtics. 
That their ſearch was ineffectual, appears 
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A diſtinction ought to be made between a fate of 
bappineſs, as an end, and the conf{ituents of happineſs, as an 
efficient cauſe. Dr. Paley, in his Chapter on happineſs, for 
want of noticing this diſtinction, has incurred an apparent 
inconſiſtency. For inſtance, among the things, in which he 
reckons happineſs not to con, he mentions the * pleaſures 
of muſic, painting, architecture, gardening, &c.” yet after- 
wards, among the things, in which happineſs does conſiſt, he 
enumerates the ** building of a houſe, the lay ing out of a 
garden, the digging of atiſh-pond, &c.“ It is evident, how- 
ever, on conſideration, that, in the firſt caſe, he muſt intend 
to ſpeak of theſe pleaſures as an end, and as being the fate 
of happineſs; in the ſecond, as part of the efficient cauſe, 
and as contributing towards that ſtate, 
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from this ſingle circumſtance, that various 
opinions concerning it were maintained 
by men of nearly equal ability and au- 
thority. For, even if one of theſe opinions 
had been true; yet, while ſufficient evi- 
dence of its truth was wanting, few would 
admit it as a motive of conduct. In this 
caſe, uncertainty is nearly the ſame with 
total ignorance. So long as almoſt every 
notion of happineſs, which it is poflible 
to conceive, was ſheltered by the patro- 
nage of a reſpectable name, and ſupported 
by a ſhow of argument, it was eaſy for 
each one to perſuade himſelf, that, in 
following his own inclination, he was 
purſuing the dictates of reaſon. Whoever 
wiſhes to have ſome idea of theſe opinions, 
may conſult the entertaining account 
given of them by Cicero, in his books 
de finibus bonorum et malorum ; and he 
will probably be convinced, at the ſame 


time, 
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time, how deficient and unſatisfactory 
they all were . On the ſame ſubject, he 
may conſult alſo, with {till more advan- 
tage, the ſacred book of Eccleſiaſtes, the 
beſt, perhaps, of all the ſyſtems of mora- 
lity, which are not indebted to the Chriſ- 
tian revelation, eyen independently of 
the authority, which it derives from 
inſpiration. Solomon's inquiry plainly 
ſhows, what no inquiries of the heathen 
philoſophers ſeem to have done, that 
though every thing, which God has pro- 
vided for the uſe of man, is good in its 
proper meaſure and ſeaſon ; yet that, 
properly ſpeaking, there is nothing earth- 

* Cicero, . takes notice of thoſe opinions only, 
which were of moſt diſtinguiſhed eminence. In the time 
of Yarro” (who was co- temporary with Cicero) the dif- 
ferent opinions on moral ſubjects were ſo extravagantly 
multiplied, that, in his book of philoſophy (ſee Auguſt. de 


civ. Dei, I. xix. c. 1.) he reckons up two hundred and 
eighty- eight ſeveral opinions concerning the ſummum bo- 


num only.“ Baker's Reflections upon Learning, Chap. 6. 
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ly, which is man's ſupreme or only good; 
and that he, who thinks there is, will be 


in perpetual danger of falling into the 
apathy of the Stoics, or into the diſſolute- 
neſs of the Epicureans *. It is obſervable 
alſo, that Solomon, though he was not 
able to ſatisfy himſelf, nor conſequently 
his readers, reſpecting what is the chief 
good, deduces from his inquiry a juſt ac- 
count of human virtue. Let us hear, 
ſays he, the concluſion of the whole 
matter: Fear God, and keep his com- 

mandments ; 


* Tt is curious to obſerve the agreement and difference 
between Solomon and the Stoics, in their ideas of auido. 
According to both, the perfectly wwi/e man (to uſe the 
technical term) is perfectly virtuous, and the characteriſtic 
of the fool is vice. They differ, however, in this, that 
whereas the wiſe man of Solomon enjoys all pleaſures, which 
are not inconſi ſtent with virtue, the wiſe man of the Stoies, 
not making a diſtinction of things according to their na- 
ture, and the intention of God in beſtowing them, denies 
himſelf many innocent enjoyments. The one may be 
conſidered as placed in a paradiſe, where the fruit of one 
tree only is forbidden ; the other in a paradiſe, where all 
the products are forbidden fruit. 
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mandments; for this is the whole duty 
of man.“ The meaning of which ſeems 
to be, that the virtue of human beings 
conſiſts in attaining to a knowledge of 
God, as their creator and preſerver, and 
in living in obedience to his will. | 


The moſt important uſe, however, 
which we can now make of theſe inqui- 
ries, is, to deduce from them a conviction 
of the obligations, which morality owes 
in this matter to revelation. We have 
already noticed the advantages, which 
are derived from revelation in general, as 
a teacher of moral duties. Thoſe, which 
are derived from it, and particularly from 
the Chriſtian revelation, with reſpect to 
motives, are equally entitled to our atten- 
tion and gratitude. In the opinion of 
ſome, indeed, it is the diſtinguiſhing 
character of revelation, not that ĩt more 

wes,” fully 
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fully makes known the will of God; but 
that it furniſhes more powerful motives 
to perform it. Be this as it may, it is 
ſufficiently evident, from the inveſtiga- 
tions referred to, how greatly reaſon was 
at a loſs to fix upon thoſe inducements to 
the practice of virtue, which we now 
know to be the moſt powerful, or to fix 
upon any with that ſteadineſs, which was 
neceſſary to give them due effect. The 
Chriſtian revelation, by unfolding to us 
the nature and deſign of our preſent ſitu- 
ation, by ſetting forth this life as a ſtate 


of diſcipline and probation for a future and 


immortal one, in which we ſhall be re- 
warded or puniſhed according to our 
behaviour here, or in which our happineſs 
or miſery will depend upon the habits and 
diſpoſitions contracted here, opens topics 
of perſuaſion to the practice of what it 
enjoins, which before could either not be 

urged 
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urged at all, or not urged with any ſenſible 
effect. The motives to virtue, which rea- 
ſon could furniſh, were chiefly confined 
to the preſent advantages, with which 
the practice of virtue is attended. For, 
though it cannot be ſaid, that a future life 
was entirely unknown, or diſbelieved, by 
the ancient heathens; there is no evi- 
dence of its being ſo known and believed, 
as to have much influence on their con- 
duct. Beſides, granting the probability 
of a future life to be diſcoverable by rea- 
- ſon, it may till be contended, that the 
rewards of eternity, as we now under- 
ſtand them, being the free gift of God 
through Chriſt; could not be known but 
by revelation. The heathens, unac- 
quainted with the deſtination of man, 
were but ill qualified to reaſon on the 
nature of his ſituation here. If they con- 
ſidered this life as the whole of their ex- 

iſtence, 
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iſtence, and had no reſpect to it as a ſtate 
of probation and preparation for another, 
it was natural for them to eſteem, as the 
greateſt good, the object moſt ſuited to 
their inclinations. And this being in fact 
the caſe, it would as naturally follow, 
that the leader of each ſe& would gain 
to his opinion, however erroneous it 
| might be, all who had a taſte fimilar to 
his own. 


But, if the opinions of the heathens 
on this ſubject were falſe, no wonder that 
their conduct reſpecting it was wrong. 
If they miſtook the nature of human 
happineſs, they ſcarcely could ſucceed in 
the purſuit of it. If, placing it in plea- 
tire, they ſought it in the gratification 
of their appetites and paſſions, no wonder 
that, inſtead of the obje& they expected, 
they found remorſe, diſeaſe, and death. 

BB | If 
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If in the inveſtigation of ſpeculative 
truth, no wonder they were at length 
convinced, as Solomon had been before 
them, that, in much of ſuch wiſdom is 
much grief, and that he, who increaſeth 
knowledge, increaſeth ſorrow.” If they 
ſought it in riches and honours, no won- 
der that care and vexation of heart were 
their reward. And, if they purſued even 
virtue herſelf, with the expectation of 
being perfectly happy in this life, no 
wonder they were ſometimes diſappoint- 
ed; no wonder, while they thus miſtook 
the object, to which the was conducting 
them, that ſhe often appeared to them as 
a treacherous guide, or an empty name“. 


This 


* O virtue!“ exclaimed even Brutus, when oppreſſed 
by adverſe fortune, I have followed thee as a ſubſtantial 
good, but I find thou art an empty name.“ 
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This fruitful ſource of erroneous con- 
duct the Goſpel of Chriſt has removed. 
It teaches us, as I have already obferved*, 
that the greateſt good, to which man can 
aſpire, is a ſenſe of the approbation of his 
Maker; that this, in every ſtage of his 
exiſtence, muſt be the foundation of his 
happineſs, and the only unchangeable 
part of it; that all externals, reſpecting 
either the mind or the body, are of a re- 
lative nature, and affect him with plea- 
ſure or pain in a degree, which depends 
on his own diſpoſition ; that this diſpo- 
ſition, at leaſt during the preſent life, is 
always capable of improvement, and that 
therefore his happineſs admits of an infi- 
nite variety of degrees; that the obſtacles 
to it, which now ſo much abound, though 
adapted to his preſent ſtate, are of an 
accidental and temporary nature, and 
will be removed in a future exiſtence; 


and 
* Chap. II. 
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and, laſtly, that enjoying, by a conformity 
between external objects and his inward 
diſpoſition, the higheſt felicity, of which 
his nature, improved to what degree it 
may, ſhall be ſuſceptible, he will continue 
to enjoy it for ever. 


Such being the nature of the motives 
to virtue, with which the Chriſtian reve- 
lation ſupplies us, I cannot but think the 
morality, which neglects the conſideration 
of them, as extremely imperfect. There 
is, indeed, no rational pretence for doing 
ſo. If it be ſaid, that future rewards are 

matters of faith, and not of knowledge, 
the ſame may, with equal truth, and with 
greater propriety of application, be ſaid 
of the preſent rewards: of virtue, as to 
their following in any particular caſe ; 
for. theſe, notwithſtanding the natural 


tendency of. things to confer them, are 
often 
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often intercepted or diverted. | In either 
caſe, however, this circumſtance ought 
not to be urged as an objection. Reaſons 
have already been ſuggeſted, why mora- 
lity in general is matter of probability, 
rather than of ſtrict demonſtration*; and 
: Leh ar theſe 


* Chap, III. It may here be added, with reſpect to mo- 
tives in particular, whether temporal or eternal, whether in 
the form of rewards, or in that of puniſhments, that, from 
the nature of motives, there is an obvious reaſon why, 
ſuppoling them certain in themſelves, we cannot with 
certainty calculate their effect. A motive, which is irre- 
ſiſtible to one man, is not ſo to another; and, though 
there may be a limit, beyond which no man, poſſeſſed of 
common underſtanding, can reſiſt, yet freedom of action 
neceflarily ſuppoſes, that every man has the power of re- 
fiſting in ſome degree. What that degree is, in any par- 
ticular perſon, will depend partly on his original conſtitution, . 
and partly on the habits he may have contracted; fo that 
different men will oppoſe a very different degree of refiſt- 
ance to the ſame motive; and it is phy ſically impoſſible to 
calculate before-hand the actual general effect of any par- 
ticular one, even if we could diſtinctly ſtate what ozght to 
be ſo. 


Dr. Paley, on the ſubject of motives drawn from the 
ſuppoſition of moral inſtincts, ſays, + The remorſe ariſing 


from acting in oppoſition to them, may be borne with; and, 
| - if 
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theſe reaſons apply to the motives, as 
well as to the rules of virtue; and equally 
apply to them, whether diſcovered by 
the light of nature, or made known by 
revelation. 


if the finner chooſe to bear with it, for the ſake of the 
immediate pleaſure, or profit, &c. the moral inſtin& man, 
ſo far as I can underſtand, has nothing more to offer.“ 
However true this may be in fact, and however it may 
operate againſt the /afficiency of ſuch motives, it ought to 
have no weight as an argument againſt either their exiſtence 
or utility, Dr. Paley himſelf, indeed, does not employ it 
as an argument againſt their exifence. Objections, the ſame 
in kind, though not the ſame in degree, may be made againſt 
all moral motives whatever. The finner may, if he pleaſes, 
chooſe to run the hazard of eternal miſery ; and then, what 
has any moraliſt to ſay ? Beſides, moral inſtincts might exiſt 
as the guide to virtue, however little force they might have 
* motive. 4 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. J. 


ON THE DIYISION OF VIRTUE. 


Tu E ſubjeft of human virtue, or that, 
about which virtue is employed, may, I 
think, juſtly be conſidered as extending to 
all the actions of men. For, though all 
actions, in every ſtate of circumſtances, 
are not virtues or vices, the far greater 
part being, in fact, neither the one nor 
the other; yet circumſtances may be 
ſuppoſed, in which all would become ſo. 
a Actions, in the extenſive ſenſe, in which 
I have hitherto uſed the word, compre- 
hend thoughts, the inviſible actions of the 
mind; words, the audible expreſſions of 
them; and thoſe viſible and effective ex- 
preſſions of them, which are more uſually 
and ſtrictly called actions. 
There 
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There is no need of any formal proof, 
that words and actions admit of moral 
qualities, or are capable of being virtuous 
or vicious. This will ſcarcely be diſputed. 
With reſpect to thoughts, it may be pro- 
per to obſerve, that, ſince to God, whoſe 
will is the law of virtue, our thoughts are 
no leſs known than our words and actions, 
they muſt be equally the ſubject of virtue. 
It would be to no purpoſe for a man to be 
obedient to the will of God in his words 
and actions, if, in the in ward frame of his 
mind, he were rebellious to it. If, as [ 
have endeavoured to ſhow, it be the ob- 
jet of moral diſcipline to improve the 
diſpoſition of the mind, in order to its 
happineſs, it will evidently follow, not 
only that the due regulation of the 
thoughts is a part of virtue; but that it 1s 
the moſt important part. External actions, 
as they affect the preſent happineſs both 


of 
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of the agent and of others, as they are 
declaratory of the diſpoſition of the mind, 
and as they tend to its improvement, are 
doubtleſs of great importance; but, if I 
' miſtake not, thoughts, as ſpeaking the 
very language of the mind, and forming 
the eſſence of its difpofition, are ſtill more 
important, and, in the eſtimation of God, 
are all in all. If the idea of virtue did 
not extend to thoughts, many of the 
duties, which are owing more immedi- 
ately to God and to ourſelves, and ſome 
even of thoſe, which are owing to our 
neighbour, would be excluded from the 
liſt of virtues. Vet who can doubt, that 
much virtue may conſiſt in having grate- 
ful thoughts of God for his goodneſs, and 
reverential thoughts of all his perfections? 
Who can doubt, that men may be vir- 
tuous in a careful regulation of their 


affections towards objects, according as 
o O they 
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they are more likely to improve them in 
virtue? Who can doubt, that it is vir- 
tuous to cheriſh grateful ſentiments tow- 
ards thoſe, who have done us any kind- 
neſs, even though we have no opportunity 
of expreſſing them ? to reſpect and eſteem 
the great and good, even though our 
reſpect and eſteem can never affect them ? 


In the 4th Chapter, in order to give a 
clear idea of motives, I obſerved, that the 
mere 


*I have, before ſaid, and ſhall ſoon have occaſion to 
repeat it, that the dere of any thing, abſtractedly from the 
circumſtances, under which it is deſired, does not conſtitute 
virtue or vice; and that the regulation of our affections 
towards objects, according as they are adapted to promote 

our happineſs, is matter of prudence rather than of virtue. 
+ It does not hence follow, however, that the regulation of 

the affections may not be a part of virtue, When, with 

a view to our improvement in virtue, we * ſet our affection 

on things above, not on things on the earth, becauſe a 
regard to the former is more likely to promote our im- 
provement in it, we perform an act of virtue. In general, 
any act of the mind, which is performed on the principle 
of obeying God, is an act of virtue. 
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mere deſire of any real or imaginary 
good, independently of all conſideration 
of the manner, in which the gratification 
of it may be obtained, is not capable of 
being wrong. In the courſe of the ſame 
Chapter, I have endeavoured, in dwelling 
on the neceſſity of placing the affections 
on ſuch objects, as are moſt likely to be 
obtained by virtuous means, and moſt 
adapted to promote our progrels in virtue, 
to guard that obſervation againſt the dan- 
ger of misinterpretation. As a ſtill fur- 
ther ſecurity, it may be proper here to 
ſtate more particularly the nature of the 
circumſtances, on which the moral qua- 
lity of the thoughts depends. Generally 
ſpeaking, the deſire of any thing under 
circumſtances, in which we know or be- 
| lieve the poſſeſſion of it is forbidden by 
the law or will of God, is a vice of the 
thoughts, and the overcoming of the de- 
fire 


— e — 
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| 
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ſire is a virtue. It is when the objects of 


deſire are inveſted with circumſtances, 


that the defire of them becomes virtuous 
or vicious; and that they form the moral 
diſcipline of man*. The deſirable nature 
of a thing forbidden conſtitutes tempta- 
tion; but temptation is not ſin. Were 
there no temptation, that is, were there 
nodeſirable things forbidden, there would, 
with reſpect to them, be neither virtue 
nor vice; no virtue in overcoming the 
deſire of them, no vice in ſubmitting to 
it. But, ſince it is the intention of the 


| preſent ſtate, to diſcipline us by the prac- 


tice of virtue, it is wiſely ordained, that 
almoſt every thing we meet with ſhould 
be an exerciſe of virtue. In the caſe of 
Adam, 


* This may be extended to actions. The putting a man 
to death, is ſometimes murder, ſometimes (in a moral ſenſe) 
a matter of indifference, ſometimes a meritorious action. 


The difference, in the ſeveral caſes, ariſes from the differ- 


ence of cireumflances. 
y 
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Adam, it was the prohibition to *eat of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, which made it a fin in him to eat 
of it. Without the prohibition, there 
would have been no more harm in eating 
of that, than of any other tree in the 
garden. We may even conceive, that, 
before the prohibition was given, he did 
innocently eat of it. What conſtituted 
the ſin of Adam was, not his looking 
upon the tree as deſirable in itſelf, but as 
defirable under the circumſtance' of its 
being forbidden. We are accuſtomed to 
think, and not without reaſon, that there 
could not be a greater fin, than the eat- 
ing of the forbidden fruit; and yet we ſee, 
that the finfulneſs of the action entirely 
arole from the circumſtances, under 
which it was performed; that the action 
itſelf, independently of the expreſſion of 
God's will reſpecting it, was altogether 

| indifferent; 
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indifferent ; and that, conſequently, the 
eſſence of the offence conſiſted in diſ- 
obeying the will of God“. 


In the peculiar ſituation of Adam, 
there was a neceſſity, in order to give 
room for the exerciſe of virtue, for a po- 

-fitive injunction. Without it, he had no 
opportunity of knowing the will of God 

concerning his actions. In a ſtate of 
ſociety, where we are able to colle& the 

will of God concerning our actions from 

the probable effects of them, the caſe is 
different in this particular ; | but it is 
ge" true, in every ſituation, that the 

criminality 

* To thoſe, who admit the authority of Scripture, this 

| will ſeem an additional confirmation, if not of itſelf a proof, 


of my poſition, that virtue conſiſts in Fr eee, to 
the will of God. 


In the fall of Adam, we ſee the probable fate of every 


undiſciplined human being, and the neceflity of thoſe re- 


peated acts of obedience to the divine will, by which alone 
a habit of obedience to it can be formed. 
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criminality of a defire ariſes, not from 
any thing in the nature of the deſire it- 
ſelf, but from the circumſtance, that it is 
forbidden by the will of God. Thus, in 
the inſtance of inordinate ambition for- 
merly mentioned, as ſoon as the percep- 
tion ariſes, that the deſire is inconſiſtent 
with the will of God, it becomes morally 
.wrong. We may know, from the attri- 
butes of God, diſcoverable from the 
works of creation and providence, that 
to obtain dominion over others in any 
way, Which does not promote, or is not 
likely to promote, their good, cannot be 
agreeable to his will; and we may eaſily 
collect, from hiſtory and experience, that 
dominion over ſo conſiderable a portion 
of mankind is not to be obtained, without 
greatly interfering with their good. 


A ſimilar obſervation may be made, 
with 


| 
f 
i 
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with reſpect to the prohibition contained 


in the tenth commandment. The fin of 
coveting lies, not in the ſimple deſire of 
the things there expreſſed and referred to; 
but in the deſire of them notwithſtanding 
their being our neighbour's®*. 


That much vice is exerciſed in the 
thoughts, without any external action, and 


in the thoughts and words, without any 


further external action, we may moſt 


clearly learn from our Saviour's inter- 


pretation of the ſixth and ſeventh com- 
mandments ; and we may conclude, by 
| parity 
The defire of thoſe things, therefore, of which the 
poſſeſſion or enjoyment is forbidden by the law or will of 
God, is finful. There is, however, this difference between 
a ſin of the thoughts and a fin of external action, that the evil 
of the one is leſs extenſive than the evil of the other. The 
ill effets of an offence of the thoughts are confined to him, 
who is guilty of it, and may, by the uſe of proper meaſures 
and due exertion, be in time corrected ; whereas the miſchiet 
of a criminal action may affect others, and may be of ſuch 


nature and extent, as not to admit of reparation, 


I See Matthew v. 21—29. 
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parity of reaſon, that much virtue is 
exerciſed in the ſame manner“. It is 
evident, indeed, from the nature of the 
thoughts themſelves, as forming the 
diſpoſition of the mind, independently of 
their influence on our practice, that mo- 
raliſts can ſcarcely inſiſt too much on the 
neceflity of a due regulation of them, or 
take too much care to 
Guard the firſt ſpring of thought and will.” 
The diſtinguiſhed ſuperiority of the 
Chriſtian over the heathen morality in 
this reſpect, and in giving thoſe directions 
concerning the regulation of our affecti- 
ons, which are ſo neceſſary to be obſerved, 
in order to ſecure the practice of virtue, 
has been already noticedF; and to thoſe, 
DD Who 


* It is mentioned as the great aggravation of the 

wickedneſs of the antediluvian world, that “every imagi- 

nation of the thoughts of man's heart (his purpoſes and 
deſires) was only evil continually,” 


+ Chap. III: 
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who are deſirous of obtaining a more 
complete idea of it, 1 repeat my recom- 
mendation of Dr. Paley's animated Chap- 
ter on the ſubject, in his Viet of the 
Evidences of Chriſtianity. 


It may ſeem to ſome, that all this does 
not ſtand in need of much proof. It is a 
fact, however, that many ſyſtems of mo- 
rality are deficient with reſpect to thoſe 
duties, and thoſe tranſgreſſions of duties, 
which are confined to the thoughts, and 
which do not manifeſt themſelves in 
words or actions. Indeed, ſome of the 
ideas, which have been given of virtue, 
are ſuch, that it would be difficult to ſhow 
from them, that the regulation of the 
thoughts is any otherwiſe obligatory up- 
on us, than as it is a ſecurity for virtuous 
practice. But, let us return to the more 
immediate ſubject of this Chapter. 


The 
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The ancient diviſion of virtue into the 
four cardinal ones of prudence, fortitude, 
temperance, and juſtice, is now very de- 
ſervedly neglected. It neither compre- 
| hends all our duties, nor opens the way 
for a judicious diſtribution of thoſe, which 
it does comprehend. Prudence, as I have 
already obſerved, is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no 
part of virtue at all; but rather that 
branch of wiſdom, by which we are di- 
rected, in any particular caſe, to take the 
meaſures neceſſary for our advantage“. 
Temperance and fortitude, as compriſing 
a right behaviour both in proſperity and 
in adverſity, may tolerably well expreſs 
dur duty to ourſelves; but juſtice, though 
it denotes all the duties to our neighbour, 
which conſiſt in not doing him any harm, 

cannot 


If the idea of prudence, as explained by Cicero in his 
Offices (ſee L. I. C. 6.) be examined, it will not be found 
to contain in it any thing of the nature of virtue. 
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cannot with much propriety be extended 
to thoſe, which conſiſt in doing him good. 
Cicero, indeed, makes juſtice, or the head, 
which correſponds to it, to conſiſt of two 
parts, namely, juſtice and beneficence ; 
but this, ſurely, is giving up the original 
diviſion. With reſpe&t to the duties, 
which we owe immediately to God, they 
ſeem either to be entirely omitted in this 
diviſion, or to be placed, if ranked under 
the head of juſtice, in a ſubordinate point 
of view, as tending merely to preſerve 
the good order of ſociety. This at leaſt 
is the light, in which they are conſidered, 
lightly as they are conſidered, by Cicero; 
for he defines the whole head of juſtice 
to be bea ratio, qua ſocietas hominum 
inter ipſos, et vitæ | quali communitas 
continetur.” Indeed, the notion, which 
Cicero had adopted concerning the Gods, 
or on which at leaſt he proceeded in his 

Offices, 
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Offices, as if it were not confiſtent with 
their nature to inflict punifkment;* put 
it out of his power to enter into this clafs 
of duties with much effect; and we may 
lay in general, reſpecting this diviſion of 
virtue, that, if it ever was a good one, it 
was much better ſuited to' heathen; than 
to Chriſtian morality. 


The diviſion of duties, whether of 
thought, word, or action, with a reſpect 
to thoſe, Who may be the immediate ob- 
_ Jeds of them, that is, God, our neighbour, 
and ourſetves, ſeems to be the moſt con- 
venient; and it has the recommendation 
of being countenanced by Scripture; and 
by the offices of our national Church. 


There 


* © Sed, quia Deos nocere non putant, his exceptis, ho- 
mines hominibus obeſſe plurimum arbitrantur.“ L. II. 
C. 3. „At hoc quidem commune eſt omnium philoſo- 
phorum nunquam nec iraſci Deum, nec nocere. L. III. 


C. 28. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a 
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There are, then, two diviſions, under 
which the duties of morality ſeem natu- 
rally to fall; one referring to the man- 


ner, in which they are performed by the 


agent, as being thoughts, words or ac- 
tions; the other to the immediate objects 
of them, as being duties to God, our 
neighbour, or ourſelves. As each diviſion 
is made up of three parts, we may, from 


a combination of both, obtain nine con- 
venient heads, to which virtue may be 


reduced. To one or other of them all ſuch 
human ations as, from the circumſtances, 


under which they are performed, admit 


of moral qualities, may be referred. Were 
I, therefore, to compoſe a ſyſtem of mo- 
"ety, I ſhould claſs the duties thus : 


FIRST CLASS “. 
1. Duties of thought towards God. 
2. Duties 


* All theſe duties are, properly ſpeaking, moral duties; ; 
| but, 
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2. Duties of word towards God. 
3, Duties of action towards God. 


' SECOND CLASS. 
1. Dutiesof thought towardsour neigh- 
bour. 
2. Duties of word towards our neigh- 
bour. | 
3. Duties of action towards our neigh- 


bour, 
— 4 


THIRD CLASS, 
1. Duties of thought towards ourſelves. 
2. Duties of word towards ourſelves. 
3, Duties of action towards ourſelves. 


On the inaccuracy of Dr. Paley's 
definition of virtue, I may ſeem already 
to have ſufficiently remarked. The ſub- 
je& of this Chapter, however, leads me 
| further 


but, as I have already obſerved, thoſe of the firſt claſs may, 
by way of eminence, be called religious duties. 
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further to ſay reſpecting it, that, in con- 
fining virtue to acts of beneficence, he 
renders it incapable of either of theſe 
diviſions. It follows, from Dr. Paley's 
definition, as he himſelf obſerves, that 
the ſubject of virtue is the good of 
man lind; which, though it may be 
divided into thoughts, words, and actions, 
cannot eaſily be made to comprehend all 
virtuous thoughts, words, and actions, 
nor at all to admit of the diviſion into 
duties towards God, our neighbour, 
and ourſelves. Dr. Paley, it is true, 
in his explanation and proof of the 
ſeveral duties, does make uſe of the 
| latter diviſion ; but he cannot, ſurely, be 
thought to have done fo in ſtrict conſiſt- 
ence with his own definition. It is not 
eaſy to ſee how the good of mankind, 
though very well expreflive of our duty 
towards our neighbour, can comprehend 

vet ghd 


20 


either our duty towards God, or our duty 
towards ourſelves. There are many du- 
ties owing to God, which have no reſfe- 
rence to our neighbour, and which we 
ſhould be under an obligation to obſerve, 
were we alone on the earth; and, though 
there are ſome duties owing to ourſelves, 
which have that reference, there are ma- 
ny, which are more confined, which would 
equally be duties in a ſtate of ſolitude, and 
which it would be prepoſterous to ſay are 
owing to ourſelves as being a part of 
mankind*. The truth is, that Dr. Paley, 
whether miſled by his definition of not, 
has not treated of either of tlieſe claſſes 
| of 


* It is eaſy to ſuppoſe, without having recourſe to the 
unauthenticated caſe of Nobinſon Cruſoe, that a perſon may 
be cut off from ſociety, fo as to have no reaſonable hope 
of returning to it ; and it is evident, that fuch an one 
would be under a moral obligation of obſerving a certain 
conduct towards himſelf, whether the love of life, or any 
other conſideration, proved a ſufficient inducement to his 
obſervance of it or not. 
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of duties ſo fully, as might be wiſhed and 
expected. The laſt in particular, though 
a copious ſubject for the moraliſt, is diſ- 
patched in three ſhort Chapters; where- 
as, in the MS heads of Lectures, from 
which the late Dr. Balguy. ſome years 
fince gave a courſe of Lectures in mora- 
lity to the Students of St. John's College, 
in Cambridge, and from which the fol- 
lowing is a tranſcript, there are no leſs 
than eighteen. heads of duties owing to 
ourſelves, each of which, as the reader 
will eaſily perceive; admits of much uſe- 

ful explanation. Ti | 
Of actions conſidered as beneficial/or 

hurtful to the agent. 
I. General principle. | | 

2. Of the due care of our perſons; and, 
_ firſt, the duty of preſerving our own 

lives, and the crime of ſuicide. | 
A 
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8. Of the preſervation and e of 


health. 


Of the improvement and preſerva- 
tion of the ſeveral faculties * the 


body and mind. 


The duty of temperance explained 


from the two preceding articles. 


Of undue or exceſſive care of our 


ul perſons. 


7. The . of fortitude, and the op- 


poſite vices of effeminacy and cow- 
ardice explained from the eee 


article. 
Of the due care of our fortunes; 


and, firſt, of induſtry in acquiring 
wealth. 


Of frugality in uſing it. 
10. 


Of undue or exceſſive care of our 


fortune. 


II. 
the preceding article. 


The vice of avarice explained from 


12. Of 


— U -mſgq d «—⏑«ĩ«ð . 7—7—]1—½ꝛi . ——— . 
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12. Of Gate care of our reputation. 
13. Of undue or exceſſive care of it. 
14. The terms modeſty and vanity ex- 

plained from the preceding articles. 

15. Of caution in avoiding the ae 
aud ill offices of other m Fi, 

16. Of aftiduity in ſeeking Arbe 
ſhip and good offices. 

17. The means to be uſed for avoiding 
tte one, and obtaining the other. 
18. The reaſon, why the cultivation 

of the underſtanding, and the re- 
gulation of the paſſions are not 
| conſidered more particularly in this 
Chapter®.” · 


I 
* The Lectures delivered from the Syllabus, from 


which this is a tranſcript, form another work of Dr. Bal. 


guy's, with which, T hope, at ſome time or other, the pub- 
lic will be favoured. Dr. Hey, the late Norrifian Profeſſor, 
read Lectures at Sidney College from the ſame Syllabus. 
Some of theſe I had the pleaſure and the profit of hearing ; 


: and I am not fingular in the wiſh, that theſe alſo may be 


publiſhed ; and that Students may enjoy the advantage of 
the 
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It may further be remarked, reſpecting 
this part of Dr. Pale s definition of vir- 
tue, that, if he is right in confidering a 
regard to the wtility of any action, as ex- 
preſſive of the will of God concerning it, 
as he does B. II. C. 4. it will follow; that 
the „doing good to mankind” is virtually 
expreſſed in the term *obedience to the 
will of God;” and, conſequently, that it 
cannot be expreſſed in the definition 
without ſome degree of tautology. The 
| concluſion, 


the ſame candid and diligent inveſtigation with reſpe& to 
Morality, which by the publication of Dr. Hey's Norriſian 
Lectures, they enjoy with refpe& to Divinity. 

Since writing the above, I have had the fatisfaftion of 
learning, that the MSS of Dr. Balguy, relating to Morality, 
have been put into the hands of Dr. Hey. There is no 
room to doubt, therefore, that, in due time, they will be 
given to the world in the form, which is adapted to render 
them of moſt uſe. With reſpe& to his MSS on the ſub- 
jet of Natural Religion, of which, as I have noticed, 
« Divine Benevolence aſſerted, was publiſhed as a ſpeci- 


men, I add, with regret, that I underſtand them not to be 
in ſuch a ftate, as encourages much hope of our ſeeing the 
coutlines, drawn in the Advertiſement to that maſterly 
work, filled up.“ * J 
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concluſion, which 1 draw from this, is, 
that, even according to Dr, Paley's 
principles, virtue is, fimply, © obedience 
(voluntary obedience) to the will of God.” 
In order to illuſtrate the diſtribution, 
which I have propoſed, I will give a 
ſpecimen of the duties, which are com- 
prehended under each head. The cor- 
reſponding tranſgreſſion of each duty 
will ſuggeſt itſelf of courſe, and need not 
be particularly mentioned“. To aim at 

: | R 


*The reader will have obſerved, that, according to my 
moral vocabulary, the terms finful, criminal, vicious, fince 
they all denote offences againſt the will of God, are nearly 
ſynonymous. I have, however, no objection, for the ſake 
of diſtinction, to conſider fins as breaches of duties owing 
more immediately to God, crimes as breaches: of duties 
owing to our neighbours, and wices as breaches of duties 
owing to ourſelves. This agrees pretty well, but not ex- 
actly, with the diſtinction obſerved by Mr. Locke, who 
(Eflay, B. IL C. 28.) ſays, that divine law is the 'mea- 
ſure of fin and duty ; civil law the meaſure of crimes and 
innocence; philoſophic law, or the law of opinion and re- 
putation, the meaſure of virtue and vice. | 
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a complete enumeration” of duties, to 
deſcribe any of them particularly, to 
prove the obligation to obſerve them, or 
to alledge the motives to their obſervance, 
all of which would be neceſſary in a 
ſyſtem of morality, does not come within 
the deſign of theſe Remarks. 


' DUTIES of the FIRST CLASS®*. 


— 
— — — 


FIRST HEAD. 
Reverential thoughts of God's per- 
fections. | 
Grateful thoughts of God's mercies 


and favours. 


Love of God. 
Fear 
It is to be obſerved in general of this table, and indeed 
of any more complete one of the fame kind, that it is 
nothing more than an enumeration, of actions, which are 
agreeable to the will of God. In order to render them in- 
ſtances of virtue, it is neceſſacy, that they be performed 
under the idea of their being agreeable to the will of God, 
The mere performance of them is not ſufficient for this 


purpoſe. 
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Fear of God. 
Truſt in God. | 
Humble thoughts of our anwotthines 
in the ſight of God. 
Convictions, that we obtain ſalvation 
_ only by means of the covenant eſta- 
bliſhed through the merits of Chrift; 
and that we are enabled to perform 
the conditions of that covenant only 
by the aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit. 
Duties of thought, reſulting from theſe 
_ convictions, towards the Firſt Per- 
ſon of the Holy Trinity. 
---towards the Second Perſon. 
------towards the Third Perſon. 
Mental prayer. 


SECOND HEAD. 
Private vocal prayer. 44 
Abſtinence from vain oaths, and every | 

irreverent uſe of God's name. 


Religious 


[or 1} 
nem converlatio 2208/1df 


E gn 
C10 THIRD HEAD: * 
| Family prayer. 15 ( 1 He 
Public — N 
Oblſervance of the ſabbath . 


Obſervance 


It may happen, that a duty, taken in its moſt extenſive 
ſenſe, is not confined to one head of the claſs, to which it 
belongs. Thus, mental prayer may be conſidered as a 
duty of the firſt head; private vocal prayer as a duty of the 
firſt and ſecond; public prayer as a duty of the firſt, ſecond, 
and third; i. e. as a duty of tought, word, and afion, 
This may ſometimes render it doubtful to which head a 
particular duty belongs. It ſeems moſt proper, however, 
to refer it to the ſecond, if it comprehend the firſt and the 
ſecond, and to the third, if it comprebend them all. 

+ According to the common phraſeology, which diſtin- | 
guiſhes moral duties from poſitive, it may ſeem, that poſitive 
duties cannot properly be admitted into a ſyſtem of morality. 
I have, however, ſuggeſted reaſons, which to me appear 
ſatisfactory, for calling all the duties, which we owe to God, 
our neighbour, or ourſelyes, mora/ duties, whatever may be 
the means, by which we diſcover them to be duties. We 
are under a moral obligation to the obſervance of every 
thing, which we know or believe to be agreeable to the 
will of God, whether the gronnds, on which our knowledge 

* 5 or 
FF 
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Obſervance of the Chriſtian ſacraments. 
Attentions towards perſons and things 
appropriated. to divine worſhip, 
whether by perſonal ſervices, pe- 
cuniary contributions, or otherwiſe. 


i — ne. 
pid DUTIES 


or belief is founded, be natural or revealed. When moral 
and poſitive duties are oppoſed to each other merely for 
the ſake of pointing out the different methods, by which 
we arrive at the knowledge of them, no great harm can 
ariſe from it. In any other view, it tends to encourage 
the idea, even in caſes where no 74rerfirence is ſuppoſed, 
that the one claſs of duties is leſs obligatory than the other. 
Were it not; therefore, for the inconvenience, which attends 
k change of terms, I ſhould propoſe to call the one rational 
or natural, and the other revealed duties; as being deno- 
minations leſs liable to misinterpretation, and better adapted 
to point out the diſtinction intended. The command to 
Adam, to forbear eating of a particulat fruit, was a revealed 
duty; yet none, who admit the truth of revelation, will 
deny, that he was under a moral obligation to obſerve it. 
Though this is not the place for pra#ical remarks, 1 
cangot let paſs this laſt oecafion' of mentioning the obſer- 
vance of the Sabbath as a moral duty, without reminding 
the reader how incumbent it is on thoſe, who would pay a 
due regard to moral 6Bligations, to entourage no mode of 
pending the Sabbath, which may lead to the breach of ſuch 
an obligation. As maſters of families, we ought not, on 
| wy that 


1 
DUTIES of te SECOND CLASS. 


—— 
FIRST Map. 
1 of mankind. 
Reſpect and eſteem for the great and 


| Sorrow 
z ', TI . 


that day, to exerciſe, to demand, or to permit works of 
either buſineſs or pleaſure,-which may hinder ourſelves or 
others from what, under the Chriftian diſpenſation, is to be 
conſidered as the effential part of the obſervance of the 
Sabbath, the public <worfbip of God. Without Jewiſh ſu- 
perſtition, or Puritanical preciſeneſs, let us contribute our 
endeavours to make the Sabbath, agreeably to the meaning 
of the term, ſo far a day of 70, as to afford au opportunity 
to thoſe, who would not otherwiſe enjoy it, of performing 
religious ſervices, and receiving religious inſtruction. An 
attempt was lately made, honourable to the individuals, 
who made it, to check the profanation of the Sabbath, by 
the prohibition, under heavier penalties than at preſent, of 
Sunday Newſpapers. If ſucceſs in that attempt had at all 
promiſed to render the obſervance of Sunday more like what 
it ought to be, 1 ſhould have looked forward to it with 
great ſatis faction. But I cannot help thinking, that nothing 
will eſfectually be done to this purpoſe, until thoſe, whoſe 
conduct is the object of imitation, and who muſt therefore 
greatly influence the conduct of others, ſhall bring them - 
ſelves to ſet a better example. When a rich or faſhionable 


man breaks the Sabbath, he probably occaſious fifty others 
*. to 
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Sorrow for the fins and calamities of 
men. 

Wiſhes for their improvement and 
happineſs. | 
Guarding againſt immoderate ater, 

reſentment, contempt, envy, &c. 
Favourable judgment in doubtful ca- 
ſes. 


| GOES 


to break it with him. How is it, that fi in the higher 
ranks of life, who haye ſo much better opportunities than 
others of being informed of their duty, and who, in this 
inftance, have ſo much fewer temptations to tranſgreſs it, 
are ſo openly unmindful of it ? If any ranks of people have 
an excuſe for making Sunday a day of mere relaxation and 
amuſement, certainly the lower ranks, who, on other days, 
are under an obligation of labour and confinement, can 
plead it with moſt reaſon. What would a Gentleman ſay, 
if, on driving into an Inn-yard on a Sunday, he were told, 
that the oſtlers and poſtilions were gone to church? What 
ought he to think and feel, if he were conſcious, that they 
remained at home, in expectation of his coming? Certain 
it is, that, while the czſom of travelling on Sundays con- 
tinues ſo prevalent, the detention from church of a great 
part of the family at every poſting Inn will continue alſo; 
and whoever, by his practice, contributes to ſupport the 
cuſtom, is anſwerable, in ſame degree, for all its con- 
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\ \SECOND Ra. 
Abſtinence from falſe teſtimony againſt 
others. N 
Abſtinence from injurious or provo- 


king appellations. 

Abſtinence * Lander, detraction, 
&c. 5 10 obne 

| Giving good: RG 


Promoting uſeful converſation. 


—ů 5 1 ' 


1 
11FL 


THIRD HEAD. +... ||. /j 
Abſtinence from actions injurious to 
others, whether in their perſons or 
poſſeſſions. . 
Particulars comprehended under the 
laſt article. 
Rendering honour to parents. 
Obedience to civil governors. 
Reſpectful behaviour to ſuperiors: 
Condeſcenſion to inferiors. 
Protection of dependents. 8 
: Gentleneſs 


L222 
Gentleneſs and: beneficence to all 


emen. 12 He, 
DSS 
"DUTIES the THIRD CLASS. 
| | ata; os a7; | 


Regulation of the Fe and af- 
fections, with a view to improve- 
ment in virtue. 

Humility. 2 
Reſignation. 
Contentment. 
Fortitude. 


Courage *. 


SECOND 


* Though theſe terms may be thought to denote cer- 
tain diſpoſitions of the mind, rather than particular acts of 
virtue, they properly enough come under the notion of 
duties; becauſe, in whatever ſtate ſuch diſpoſitions may 
be, they are always capable of improvement by ſuitable 
acts of the mind; and becauſe, under the name of each 
particular diſpoſition, are comprehended the acts of the 


mind, by which it ie improved. 
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SECOND HEAD, 
Since the faculty of ſpeech can be 
employed, at leaſt with any mean- 
ing, only in communicating ideas 
to others, it may ſeem, that no du- 
ties, which depend on a right uſe 
of it, can excluſively affect ourſelves; 
and that, therefore, there are no 
duties belonging to this head. 
There are, however, various abuſes 
of the faculty of ſpeech, not inju- 
rious to others, which yet are in- 
conſiſtent with the reverence due 
to ourſelves; ſuch as the want of 
veracity in things indifferent, vain 
boaſting, indulgence in idle and 
unprofitable talk ; and the inſtan- 
ces, in which theſe abuſes areavoided 
on principle, are ſo many duties 
obſerved towards ourſelves. 


— — — — 


THIRD HEAD. 
9d INS of life and health, by tem- 
1 e exereiſe, the ning of 
269 ——— c. 
Care of our reputation 
eee 0 e it e 115 
nee b f at i 
Cultivation of our faculties. 
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CONCLUSION. 

H AVING gone diſtinctly through the 
different parts of the ſubject, I may now 
venture to give a conciſe ſtatement of the 
whole; a ſtatement, which, though it 
might have been rejected, if propoſed at 
firſt, may now, perhaps, be admitted 
without much difficulty. 


In the firſt Chapter, we have, I think, 
ſeen, that the ſole foundation of human 
virtue is the will of God*; the will 


of 


* That this is the foundation of virtue to a religious 
man, all will readily admit; and there is, as I have faid, a 
primd facie preſumption, that the virtue of a religious man 
is of the ſame nature with that of every other man ; a re- 
ligious man differing from others, who have any juſt pre- 
tenſions to virtue, not in acting on a different principle, or 
from different motives, but in paying peculiar attention to 
that claſs of moral duties, which are owing more immedi- 
ately to God, or which have God for their immediate 
object. G.G 
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of that Being, who is the creator and 
continual preſerver of men, and who, in 
their creation and preſervation, muſt 
neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to deſign their 
obſervance of the conduct, which is beſt 
adapted to anſwer the end of their 
creation and preſervation, and which, 
therefore, as created and dependent 
beings it is their duty to obſerve*. We 
have alſo ſeen, in the ſecond Chapter, 
that the particulars of this conduct are 
not reducible to any one. declaration or 
expreſſion of the will of God, as an uni- 

verſal 


;  * It hence follows, that all morality is neceſſarily built 
on religion: for it is by the knowledge of God's nature and 
attributes, with which religion fyrniſhes us, that we make 

deductions reſpecting what his will in particular caſes is. 


It hence-alſo follows, that no one can ſeparate virtue from. 


religion, or with any propriety ſay, * As to religion, I make 
no 69 41 to it; but I think myſelf bound to be vir- 
tuous. For, if religion be underſtood to mean the know- 
ledge of God's will, it is evident, that virtue implies a 
conſtant regard to it. If it mean the performance of 

religious duties, it is, as has been ſhown, no other than 2 
part of virtue itſelf, 
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verſal rule of virtue; but that they are 


to be collected from all the declarations 
or expreſſions of his will, of which dif- 


ferent men, according to their different 


capacities and ſituations, have the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the knowledge; that, 
though general rules of conduct may be 
uſeful, yet no rule is ſo general, as to be 
applicable to all caſes; and that (as, for 


various reaſons, was to be expected) much, 
in every caſe, is left to the judgment and 
diſcretion of the particular agent“. It 


is alſo noticed, as a neceſſary reſult of the 
| leading 


* Thus, the right conduct in particular inſtances, with 
reſpect to promiſes made to robbers, madmen, &c, cannot 
be deduced from any general rule; but muſt be determined, 
by the judgment of the promiſer, from the circumſtances 
of the caſe. In fact, to perſons acting in theſe and fimilar 
ſituations, different moraliſts, led or miſſed by an adherence 
to their reſpective rules, often preſcribe different modes of 
conduct. My oppoſition; however, to ſuch rules of virtue, 
as thoſe laid down by Dr. Clarke, Mr. Wollaſton, Dr. Paley, 
&c. conſiſts, as I have ſaid, not in refuſing to admit them 
as rules, but as zniver/al and excluſive rules. 


leading principle, that, ſince virtue de- 
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pends not on mere conformity to the 
rule of virtue, or on the external effect 
of actions, the conduct, which looks not 
beyond theſe, which has no reference, 
immediate or mediate, to the will of God, 

however conformable it may be to any 
rule of virtue, and however beneficial to 
the world or to the agent, is not vir- 
tuous conduct. In the third Chapter, in 
order to preclude any idea, which might 
ariſe from what had been ſtated, of our 
being at liberty to act as we pleaſe, ſo 
long as we act according to our know- 
ledge, I have endeavoured to ſhow, that 
there is the ſame obligation on us to 


obtain the knowledge of the will of God, 
as there is to perform his will when 


known; and that, therefore, we are 
under obligation to employ, for that pur- | 
oy all the methods in our power, 

whether 


220 
whether of reaſon or of revelation. In 
the fourth Chapter, I have ſtated it as my 
opinion, that the motives to action in 
general are founded in,ſelf-love, and have 
regard to our own happineſs; and that, 
therefore, it is no objection to a ſcheme 
of morality, that its motives are reducible 
to that paſſion. In proof of this, I have 


obſerved, that, in determining the moral 


quality of actions, we ought to diſtinguiſh 
between motive and principle; and, 
having endeavoured to ſhow, that virtue 
depends altogether on principle, I have 
thence concluded, that it is not eſſential 
to virtue, that the motive to it ſhould be 
of any particular kind; that, though one 
motive may be more favourable than 
another to the practice of virtue, yet that, 
wherever voluntary obedience to the will 
of God exiſts, there virtue exiſts, whatever 
may be the motive, by which the agent 


is 
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| is actuated; and that, on the contrary, 
there is no virtue in the endezvour to 
obtain or avoid any object, unleſs we are 
directed, in the endeavour to obtain or 
avoid it, by the principle of ſuppoied 
obedience to the will of God. It hence 
follows, that though, in human beings, 
conſtituted as they are, it be in vain tolook 
for the actual exertions of virtue, without 
a reference to motives, without a regard 
to incitements, which are founded in ſelf- 
love, yet virtue is, in itſelf, altogether in- 
dependent of motives; is not more or leſs 
ſo by any change of motives; and that, 
conſequently, though many actions, be- 
neficial to the agent and to the world, may 
ariſe ſolely from motives, from an ex- 
clufive regard to the object, which the 
agent has in view * the then only become 

virtues, 


That is, when the principle of action either coincides 
with the motive, or is ſuperſeded by it. 
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virtues, when they are performed on the 
principle of obedience to the divine will. 
As, in the third Chapter, I had referred to 
the obligation, under which we ſtand to 
revelation, and particularly to the Chriſ- 
tian revelation, for teaching us what our 
duty is; ſo, in this, I referred to the no 
leſs important obligation we owe to it, for 
ſupplying us with thoſe motives, by 
which we are induced to perform our 
duty, more eſpecially the promiſe. of eter- 
nal happineſs on the one hand, and the 
threat of eternal miſery on the other; 
thence deducing the concluſion, that 
Chriſtianity is juſtly to be conſidered as a 
moſt powerful inſtrument in the further- 
ance of virtue. In the fifth and laſt 
Chapter, I have propoſed, as matter of 
convenience, a diviſion of the ſubje& of 
virtue into duties of thought, word, and 
deed, towards God, our neighbour, and 


ourlelves ; 


will of God, and the other as the motive 
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ourſelves; making nine heads, to one or 
other of which all human actions, admit- 
ting of moral qualities, may be referred. 


All the particulars, which are here | 
enumerated, have, I believe, by ſome 


moraliſts or other, and in ſome way or 


other, been admitted into their ſyſtems. 


It has generally happened, however, that 


thoſe, who admitted one, have been over- 
ſuſpicious reſpecting the reſt. Thoſe, 


who conſidered the will of God as the 


foundation of morality, have been afraid 
of admitting ſuch rules of virtue, as are 
laid down by Dr. Clarke, Mr. Vollaſton, 


Dr. Paley, &c. and ſtill more fo of 


admitting any regard to ſelf- advantage, 


_ eſpecially if that advantage was of a tem- 


poral nature; whereas, when the one are 
conſidered as mere expreſſions of the 


to 
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to its oblervance, they do not at all ins in 

terfere with it as the foundation. Thoſe, 
who conlidered any thing elſe than the 
vill of God as the foundation of mora- 
lity, and particularly thoſe, who contidered 
ſelf-love as that foundation, have, ſo far 
as they preſerved a conliſtency with 


themſelves, neceſſarily rejected all effect- 


400 


ual reference to the 25 of God, an 


confounded either the principle of —— 


with the rule, or both principle an and rule 


; 32 


with the motive. 
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The peculiarity, Ae of aur 
have attempted, conſiſts in this, that, 
whereas others have admitted into their 
ſyſtems of morality, whether as the foun- 


dation, the rule, or the motive of virtue, 


obedience to the will of God, conformity 
to truth, conformity to the eternal fitneſs 


of things, the moral ſenſe, regard to the 
HH good 


. 
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good of mankind, regard to private hap- 


pineſs, &c. but have admitted one or more 
of theſe particulars ſepara tely, always to 


the diſparagement, and generally to the 


excluſion, of anyother, I have endeavoured 
to ſhow, that there is not ſuch an incom- 
patability between them, as has been ſup- 


poſed; that the admiſſion of ſome does 
not neceſſarily imply the excluſion of the 


reſt; but chat, when they have their pro- 
per place i in the ſubject, they are all per- 
fectly conſiſtent with each other, and 
contribute their parts towards the for- 


; mation of one harmonious whole. 
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